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HIGHLIGHTS 

Youth  1n  Montana  was  prepared  with  the  intent  of  providing  labor  market 
information  on  the  youth  in  Montana.  It  is  designed  to  assist  educators, 
counselors  and  program  planners  by  discussing  various  topics  such  as 
youth  unemployment,  occupations  and  programs. 

The  term  "youth"  is  defined  in  this  publication  as  being  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  unless  otherwise  stated.  The  term  young 
adult  is  used  synonymously  with  the  expression  non-teenager  (20-24  years 
of  age). 

Youth  in  Montana  comprise  one-fifth  of  the  total  population,  one-fourth 
of  the  labor  force  and  over  half  of  the  unemployed.  Unemployment  is  one 
of  the  basic  problems  of  young  people.  The  causes  for  youth  unemployment 
are  various  and  include  characteristics  of  youth  as  a  group  and  other 
factors  such  as  the  "baby  boom"  which  began  in  the  late  1940 's.  Occupational 
information  and  career  planning,  using  labor  market  information,  are 
Important  aspects  for  youth's  successful  future,  as  are  education  and  training, 
Montana  has  many  various  forms  of  education  and  training  available  as  well  as 
programs  to  assist  youth. 
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YOUTH  CHARACTERISTICS 

A,  Youth  1n  Population  and  Labor  Force 
1.  Population 

The  huge  growth  In  the  United  states  birth  rates  from  1945  to 
1960  was  represented  1n  Montana,  as  shown  In  Chart  1  and  closely 
paralleled  the  national  trend.  The  upsurge  In  live  births 
emerged  as  an  Increase  in  the  youth  population  years  later, 
flooding  the  schools  in  the  1960 's  and  1970 's  and  the  job  market 
In  the  1970' s.  Montana's  overall  growth  rate  has  differed  from 
the  national  growth  rate  because  of  migration.  During  the  1960 's, 
the  trend  was  that  of  people  leaving  Montana  but  since  1970  the 
population  flow  has  chnaged  direction  and  individuals  are  migrating 
to  Montana.  The  unstabilizing  effects  of  major  changes  in  birth 
rates  coupled  with  volatile  migration  patterns  have  and  will  continue 
to  result  in  major  waves  in  Montana's  population.^ 

Montana's  total  population  as  projected  for  1980  is  803,564.  One 
fifth  of  that  population  is  expected  to  be  youths  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  24.  Montana's  population  is  expected  to  Increase  15.3%  djring 
the  1970  to  1980  period  while  a  32.7%  increase  is  projected  for  youths 
during  that  same  interval.  The  net  increase  of  34,388  persons  in 
the  20-24  age  bracket  is  the  largest  increase  reflected  for  any  age 
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group  except  25-29.  According  to  the  1978  Current  Population 
Survey,  the  civilian  non-institutional  youth  composition  shows 
approximately  the  same  totals  for  males  as  well  as  females.  Non- 
white  youths  comprise  approximately  6.9%  of  the  males  and  6.0%  of 
the  female  youths.  Both  percents  are  slightly  higher  than  Montana's 
Non-white  population  of  4.3%. 
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TABLE  1 

MONTANA 
POPULATION  BY  AGE 

ACTUAL  AND  PROJECTED 


Age 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1935 


1990 


0-4 

83,302 

75,284 

57,214 

59,151 

64,936 

72,983 

71,444 

5-9 

77,588 

81,198 

72,418 

.  58,988 

61,036 

67,438 

75,471 

10-14 

67,346 

74,191 

78,778 

74,172 

60,749 

63,321 

69,698 

15-19 

51,481 

59,630 

70,506 

80,655 

76,082 

63,072 

65,606 

20-24 

40,288 

47,013 

51,682 

75,851 

86,070 

82,266 

69,263 

25-29 

39,117 

39,139 

42,362 

53,454 

77,673 

88,826 

84.988 

30-34 

41,959 

37.845 

37,837 

44,672 

55,867 

80.818 

91,903 

35-39 

43,312 

40.506 

36,425 

39,174 

46,114 

57,796 

82,635 

40-44 

43,026 

41,147 

38.897 

36,697 

39,571 

46,813 

58,441 

45-49 

40,041 

41,261 

38,824 

38.958 

36,948 

40,060 

47,253 

50-54 

34,052 

37,537 

39,337 

38,793 

39,114 

37,400 

40,515 

55-59 

29.362 

31,390 

34,888 

37,506 

37,164 

37.722 

36.165 

60-64 

23.553 

26,828 

28,597 

32,926 

35,634 

35,553 

35,228 

65-69 

22.502 

20.296 

22,190 

25,968 

30,182 

32,946 

33,030 

70-74 

20,279 

18,656 

16,960 

19,080 

22,596 

26,539 

29,192 

75  > 

21,738 

25,980 

30,072 

30,992 

33,828 

39,385 

47,248 

Total 

679,006 

697,901 

696,987 

747,047 

803,564 

872,938 

939,080 

Source:  Western  Analysis,  Inc. 

1960  ond  1970  data,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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TABLE  2 

MONTANA 

Youth  Population  by  Age 
Actual  and  Projected 


YEAR 

15-19 

20-24 

15-24 

AGE  15-24 
AS  PERCENT 
OF  TOTAL 

1960 

51,481 

40,288 

91,769 

13.5 

1965 

59,630 

47,013 

106,643 

15.3 

1970 

70,506 

51,682 

122,188 

17.5 

1975 

80,655 

75,861 

156,516 

21.0 

198C 

76,082 

86,070 

162,152 

20.2 

198E 

63,072 

82,266 

145,338 

16.6 

1990 

65,606 

69,263 

134,869 

14.4 

Source:     Weetern  Analysis^   Inc. 

1960  and  1970  data^   U.S.   Bureau  of  the  Census 
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Labor  Force  Participation  and  Unemployment 

Teenage  and  young  adult  unemployment  rates  are  persistently  much 
higher  than  those  of  adults.  As  illustrated  in  Table  3,  the  United 
States  teenage  unemployment  rate  has  been  historically  higher  than 
the  non- teenage  rate.  The  teenage  unemployment  rate  has  ranged  from 
approximately  2's  to  over  4%  times  the  non-teenage  percent  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  difference  in  percentage  points  averaged  9.8  for  the  29  years 
on  Table  3  but  the  average  has  increased  with  each  decade  reaching  a  high 
of  12.6  points  in  1975. 

Montana,  in  1977,  experienced  a  slightly  lower  incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment than  did  the  United  States,  overall  and  in  each  age  category  as 
listed  on  Table  4.  In  1978,  the  state  and  national  figures  differed 
only  slightly.  The  Montana  youths  met  with  a  higher  jobless  rate  than 
did  the  youths  nationwide  while  Montana  adults  fared  slightly  better  than 
the  national  rate.  In  both  years,  teenagers  in  Montana  followed  the 
national  pattern  of  teenage  unemployment  encountering  a  ratio  of  at  least 
3  to  1  as  compared  with  non- teenage  rates. 

Female  Montana  youth  unemployment  was  16.2%  in  1977  as  compared  to  10.0% 
for  males  of  the  same  age.  In  1978  female  youth  unemployment  declined 
to  13,3^  while  males  experienced  an  increased  rate  of  12.5%. 
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Youth  unemployment  rates  for  1977  and  1978  wero  11.6%  and  13. IJ, 
respectively.  An  11.0%  youth  unemployment  rate  is  expected  for 
1980  in  Montana.  The  teenage  versus  young  adult  (20-24  years  of 
age)  rates  are  forecasted  for  1980  at  13.7%  versus  9.1%.  The  state 
unemployment  rate  for  all  ages  is  estimated  at  6.0%, 

Montana's  youth  civilian  labor  force  increased  from  86,000  to  99,000 
during  1977  to  1978,  an  increase  of  15.1%.  The  entire  state's  civilian 
labor  force  increased  7,9%  and  the  non-youth  portion  grew  only  5.5% 
for  the  same  time  frame.  The  percentage  of  youth  to  total  civilian 
labor  force  was  25.1%  in  1977  and  26.8%  in  1978.  During  the  same  period, 
the  female  youth  civilian  labor  force  increased  21.6%  in  contrast  to 
the  12.0%  gain  for  the  male  youths.  The  male  youth  civilian  labor  force 
was  still  24%  larger  than  that  of  females  but  the  gap  is  narrowing. 
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TABLE  3 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  FOR  TEENAGERS 
COMPARED  WITH  NONTEENAGE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 
UNITED  STATES,  1950-1978,  ANNUAL  AVERAGES 


Year 

Aqe  16-19 

Aqe  20+ 

Ratio  of  % 

Diff.of  % 

1950 

12.2% 

4.8% 

2.54 

7.4 

1951 

8.2 

3.0 

2.73 

5.2 

1952 

8.^5 

2.7 

3.15 

5.8 

1953 

7.6 

2.6 

2.92 

5.0 

1954 

12.6 

5.1 

2.47 

7.5 

1955 

11.0 

3,9 

2.82 

7,1 

1956 

11.1 

3.7 

3.00 

7.4 

1957 

11.6 

3.8 

3.05 

7.8 

1958 

15.9 

6.2 

2.56 

9.7 

1959 

14.6 

4.8 

3.04 

9.8 

1960 

14.7 

4.9 

3.00 

9.8 

1961 

16.8 

5.9 

2.85 

10.9 

1962 

14.6 

4.9 

2.98 

9.7 

1963 

17.2 

4.8 

3.58 

12.4 

1964 

16.2 

4.3 

3.77 

11.9 

1965 

14.8 

3.6 

4.11 

11.2 

1966 

12.7 

3.0 

4.23 

9.7 

1967 

12.9 

3.0 

4.30 

9.9 

1968 

12.7 

2.7 

4.70 

10.0 

1969 

12.2 

2.7 

4.52 

9.5 

1970 

15.3 

4.0 

3.83 

li.3 

1971 

15.9 

4.9 

3.45 

12.0 

1972 

16.2 

4.5 

3.60 

11.7 

1973 

14.S 

3.8 

3.82 

10.7 

1974 

16.0 

4.5 

3.56 

11,5 

1975 

19.9 

7.3 

2.73 

12.6 

1976 

19.0 

6.5 

2,92 

12,5 

1977 

17.7 

5.9 

3.00 

11.8 

1978 

16.3 

4.9 

3.33 

11.4 

Source:     U.S.   Devartment  of  Labor ^ 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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1977 


1978 


TABLE  4 

Unemployment  Rates  for  Montana 
Compared  to  United  States  Unemployment  Rate 
1977  and  1978  Annual  Averages 


Uni 

ited  States 

Montana 

16+ 

7.0 

6.4 

16-19 

17.7 

16.2 

20+ 

5.9 

5.2 

20-24 

10.9 

9.1 

25+ 

4.9 

4.7 

16-24 

11.6 

16+ 

6.0 

6.0 

16-19 

16.3 

16.7 

20+ 

4.9 

4.6 

20=24 

9.5 

11.0 

25+ 

4.0 

3,3 

16-24 

13.1 

Montana  figures  computed  form  rounded  f-igures 


Source:     U.S.   Department  of  Labor,   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistice  and 

Labor  Market  Information  for  Affirmative  Action  Programs  in  Montana 
1977-2978j  Research  S  Analysis  Section^  Montana  Department  of  Lcwor  & 
Industries   (1977  Cureent  Population  Survey,   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 
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TABLE  5 


MONTANA 


EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  NONINSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION 
BY  AGE,  SEX,  AND  RACE 
1977  Annual  Averages 


(In  Thoueands) 

CIVILIAN 

r 

lONINST, 
POP, 

CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 

NOT  IN 

LABOR 

FORCE 

EMPLOYED 

UNEMPLOYED] 

UN- 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

AG 

NONAG 

TOTAL 

RATE 

TOTAL 

HOUSE 

SCHOOL 

ABLE 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

16+  YRS 

543 

343 

321 

38 

283 

22 

6.4 

200 

109 

30 

3 

58 

16-17  YRS 

33 

16 

13 

2 

12 

3 

18.8 

17 

1 

13 

0 

2 

18-19  YRS 

31 

21 

19 

2 

17 

3 

12.0 

9 

2 

7 

0 

1 

20-24  YRS 

66 

49 

44 

3 

41 

4 

9,1 

17 

9 

7 

0 

2 

25-44  YRS 

189 

147 

140 

15 

125 

8 

5.2 

42 

36 

2 

1 

3 

45-64  YRS 

151 

99 

95 

13 

82 

4 

3.9 

52 

35 

1 

2 

14 

65+  YRS 

73 

10 

10 

3 

7 

0 

2.7 

63 

27 

0 

0 

35 

MALE 

16+  YRS 

269 

214 

203 

31 

172 

11 

5.1 

55 

0 

15 

3 

37 

16-17  YRS 

16 

9 

8 

1 

6 

1 

14.8 

8 

0 

6 

0 

1 

18-19  YRS 

17 

12 

11 

2 

9 

1 

8.4 

5 

0 

4 

0 

1 

20-24  YRS 

33 

29 

26 

3 

24 

3 

10.1 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1 

25-44  YRS 

93 

91 

87 

12 

75 

4 

4.0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

45-(4  YRS 

78 

67 

65 

11 

54 

2 

2.7 

11 

0 

0 

2 

9 

65+  YRS 

30 

6 

6 

3 

3 

0 

1.9 

24 

C 

0 

0 

24 

FEMALE 

16+  YRS 

274 

129 

118 

7 

111 

n 

8.5 

145 

109 

15 

1 

21 

16-17  YRS 

16 

8 

6 

0 

5 

2 

23.5 

9 

1 

7 

0 

1 

18-19  YRS 

14 

9 

8 

0 

7 

2 

16.8 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

20-24  YRS 

33 

20 

18 

1 

17 

2 

7,8 

13 

9 

4 

0 

1 

25-44  YRS 

96 

57 

53 

3 

50 

4 

7.0 

39 

36 

1 

0 

2 

45-64  YRS 

73 

32 

30 

2 

28 

2 

6.3 

41 

35 

0 

0 

5 

65+  Y^S 

42 

4 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3.9 

38 

27 

0 

0 

11 

I-oenie  mav  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Percentd  compulsed  from  whole   (unrounded)  numbers. 


Source : 


Labor  Market  Information  for  Affirmative  Action  Programs  in  Montana  1977-1978^ 
Research  S  Analysis  Section,  Montana  Department  of  Labor  &  Industries 
(1977     Current  Population  Survey,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 
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TABLE  5  B 


MONTANA 
EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  NON INSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION 
BY  AGE,  SEX,  AND  RACE 
1978  Annual  Averages 

(  In  Thousands) 


CIVILIAN 

N( 

)NINST. 
POP. 

CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 

NOT  IN 

LABOR 

FORCE 

EMPLOYED 

UNIMPIOYED 

UN- 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

AG 

NONAG 

TOTAL 

RATE 

TOTAL 

HOUSE 

SCHOOL 

ABLE 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

16+  YRS 

564 

370 

348 

43 

305 

22 

6.0 

194 

104 

26 

6 

59 

16-17  YRS 

31 

17 

15 

2 

12 

3 

16.5 

14 

0 

11 

0 

2 

18-19  YRS 

36 

25 

21 

3 

19 

4 

14.9 

11 

2 

7 

0 

2 

20-24  YRS 

73 

57 

50 

5 

46 

6 

11.0 

16 

8 

5 

0 

3 

25-44  YRS 

202 

159 

153 

16 

137 

6 

4.0 

42 

36 

2 

1 

3 

45-64  YRS 

149 

101 

99 

14 

85 

3 

2.8 

47 

32 

0 

3 

13 

65+  YRS 

74 

10 

10 

3 

7 

0 

2.0 

64 

26 

0 

2 

36 

MALE 

16+  YRS 

282 

225 

214 

34 

179 

12 

5.3 

57 

0 

14 

4 

39 

16-17  YRS 

17 

10 

8 

2 

6 

2 

17.9 

7 

0 

6 

0 

1 

18-19  YRS 

19 

14 

12 

2 

9 

2 

15.2 

5 

0 

4 

0 

1 

20-^4  YRS 

36 

32 

29 

4 

25 

3 

10.4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

25-44  YRS 

10  i 

98 

95 

13 

82 

3 

Z.3 

3 

C 

1 

0 

1 

45-64  YRS 

75 

65 

64 

11 

53 

1 

2.2 

10 

0 

0 

L 

a 

65+  YRS 

35 

7 

6 

3 

4 

C 

1.4 

28 

0 

0 

1 

26 

FEMALE 

16+  YRS 

282 

145 

134 

8 

126 

10 

7.3 

137 

103 

12 

2 

20 

16-17  YP.S 

14 

8 

6 

0 

6 

1 

14,7 

7 

C 

6 

0 

1 

18-19  Y<^S 

17 

12 

10 

C 

10 

2 

14.6 

6 

2 

3 

0 

1 

20-^4  YRS 

36 

25 

22 

1 

21 

3 

11.7 

12 

8 

2 

0 

1 

25-A4  YRS 

101 

61 

58 

0 

55 

3 

5.3 

40 

36 

1 

0 

2 

45-64  YRS 

n 

36 

35 

3 

32 

1 

4.1 

38 

32 

0 

1 

5 

65+  YkS 

39 

3 

3 

1 

3 

0 

3.1 

36 

25 

0 

1 

9 

Items  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Peraents  compwed  from  whole   (unrounded)  number.!. 


Source:     2978  Current  Population  Survey ^  provided  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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TABLE  6 


MONTANA  1978 
LABOR  FORCE,  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  BY  AGE  &  SEX 


TOTAL 

16+ 

16-17 

18-19 

20-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65+ 


Labor  Force 

Unemployed 

Unemployment  Rate 

370.000 

22,000 

6.0 

17,000 

3,000 

26.5 

25,000 

4,000 

14.9 

57,000 

6.000 

11.0 

159,000 

6,000 

4.0 

101,000 

3.000 

2.8 

10,000 

0.000 

2.0 

MALES 

16+ 

16-17 

18-19 

20-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65+ 


225,000 
10,000 
14,000 
32,000 
98,000 
65,000 
7,000 


12,000 

6.3 

2,000 

17.9 

2,000 

15.2 

3.000 

10,4 

3,000 

3,3 

1,000 

2.2 

0,000 

1.4 

FEMALES 

16+ 
16-17 

18-19 
20-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65+ 


145,000 
8,000 
lii,000 
25,001 
61,000 
36,000 
3.000 


0,000 

7.3 

l.OCO 

14.7 

2.000 

14.  b' 

3,000 

11, "^ 

3,000 

5,3 

1,000 

4.1 

0,000 

3.1 

Percente  Computed  fvan  whole  (wrpounded)  y.imbere 

Source:     1976  Current  Population  Survey,  provided  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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TABLE   7 

MONTANA 
LABOR  FORCE  COMPOSITION  PROJECTIONS 


AGE 


Civilian  Labor  Force 
Percent 
Change 
1970   1980   70-80 


Employment 


1970 


1980 


Percent 
Change 
70-80 


Unemployment  Unemployment  Rate 
Percent  Percent 

Change  Change 

1970  1980  70-80  1970  1980   70-80 


WHITE  MALES 

16-T7~ 

5663 

9849 

73.9 

4709 

8603 

82.7 

954 

1246 

30.6 

16.8 

12.7 

-24.4 

18-19 

6068 

11824 

94.9 

5205 

10603 

103.7 

863 

1221 

41.5 

14.2 

10.3 

-27.5 

20-24 

16547 

32883 

98.7 

14789 

30091 

103.5 

1758 

2792 

58.8 

10.6 

8.5 

-19.8 

25-34 

34255 

43455 

26.9 

32784 

41477 

26.5 

1441 

1978 

37.3 

4.2 

4.6 

9.5 

35-44 

33531 

39774 

18.6 

32236 

38385 

19.1 

1295 

1389 

7.3 

3.9 

3.5 

-10.3 

45-64 

60876 

74294 

22.0 

58545 

71929 

22.9 

2331 

2365 

1.5 

3.8 

3.2 

-15.8 

65+ 

7541 

221210 

21.1 

7192 

8697 

20,9 

349 

434 

24,4 

4.6 

4.8 

4.3 

Total 

164451 

34.5 

155460 

209785 

34.9 

8991 

11425 

27.1 

5.5 

5.2 

-  5.5 

NONWHITE  MALES 

le-TT 

222 

448 

101.8 

183 

337 

106.0 

39 

71 

82.1 

17.6 

15.9 

-  9.7 

18-19 

240 

495 

106.8 

204 

420 

105.9 

36 

75 

108.3 

15.0 

15.2 

1.3 

20-24 

640 

1816 

183.8 

468 

1270 

171.4 

172 

546 

217.4 

26.9 

30.1 

11.9 

25-34 

1270 

2083 

64.0 

1011 

1603 

58.6 

259 

480 

85.3 

20.4 

23.0 

12.7 

35-44 

1030 

1712 

66.2 

881 

1460 

65.7 

149 

252 

69.1 

14.5 

14.7 

1.4 

45-64 

1060 

1724 

62.6 

911 

1452 

59.4 

149 

272 

82.6 

14.1 

15.8 

12.1 

65+ 

158 

168 

6.3 

153 

160 

4.6 

5 

8 

60.0 

3.2 

4.5 

40.6 

total 

T5^ 

8446 

82.8 

3811 

6742 

"T6T? 

809 

1704 

110.6 

17.5 

20.2 

15.4 

WHITE  FEMALES 

16-17" 

3564 

7924 

122.3 

2829 

6642 

134.8 

735 

1282 

74.4 

20.6 

16.2 

-21.4 

18-19 

5654 

9990 

76.7 

4557 

8466 

85.8 

1097 

1524 

38.9 

19.4 

15.3 

-21.1 

20-24 

12159 

22484 

84.9 

11070 

20694 

86.9 

1089 

1790 

64.4 

9.0 

8.0 

-11.1 

25-34 

15654 

28185 

80.0 

14685 

26729 

82.0 

969 

1456 

50.3 

6.2 

5.2 

-16.1 

35-44 

17093 

27034 

58.2 

16330 

26053 

59.5 

763 

981 

28.6 

4.5 

3.6 

-20.0 

45-64 

31124 

41713 

34.0 

30056 

40250 

33.9 

1068 

1463 

37.0 

3.4 

3.5 

2.9 

65+ 

3775 

4754 

25.9 

3682 

4639 

26.0 

93 

115 

23.7 

2.5 

2.4 

-  4.0 

Total 

89023 

142084 

55.6 

83209 

133?;3 

60.4 

5814 

8611 

48.1 

(>.i 

6.1 

-  6.2 

HONWHITE  FEMALES 

16-T7~ 

137 

318 

132.1 

101 

248 

145.5 

36 

70 

94.4 

26.3 

22.2 

-15.6 

18-19 

240 

499 

107.9 

143 

335 

137.1 

97 

160 

64.9 

40.4 

32.0 

-20.8 

20-24 

333 

907 

136.8 

313 

725 

131.6 

70 

182 

160.0 

18.3 

20.0 

9.3 

25-34 

654 

1271 

94.3 

581 

1108 

90.7 

73 

163 

123.3 

11.2 

12.8 

14.3 

35-44 

536 

917 

71.1 

485 

808 

66.6 

51 

109 

113.7 

9.5 

11.9 

25.3 

45-64 

520 

946 

81.9 

439 

799 

82.0 

81 

147 

81.5 

15.6 

15.5 

-  0.6 

65+ 

85 

109 

28.2 

56 

77 

16.7 

19 

32 

68.4 

22.4 

29.6 

32/1 

Total 

21^ 

4967 

~wiTs: 

TYTE 

4104 

!^2.9 

427 

863 

102.1 

16.7 

17.4 

4.2 

TOTAL 

1&-17 

9586 

18539 

93.4 

7822 

15870 

102.9 

1764 

266S 

51.3 

16.4 

14.4 

-21.7 

18-19 

12202 

2280S 

86.9 

10109 

19828 

96.1 

2093 

2980 

42.4 

17.2 

13.1 

-23.8 

20-24 

29729 

58090 

95.4 

26640 

52780 

98.1 

3089 

5310 

71.9 

10,4 

9.1 

-12.5 

25-34 

51803 

74994 

44.8 

49061 

70917 

44.5 

2742 

4077 

48.7 

5.3 

5.4 

1.9 

35-44 

52190 

6y437 

33.0 

49932 

66706 

33.6 

2258 

2731 

20.9 

4.3 

3.9 

-  9.3 

45-54 

93580 

118677 

26.8 

89951 

114430 

27.2 

3529 

4247 

17.0 

3.9 

3.6 

-  7.7 

65+ 

11559 

14162 

22.5 

11093 

13573 

22.4  . 

466 

589 

26.4 

4.0 

4.2 

5.0 

Total 

260649 

376707 

44.5 

244608 

354104 

44.8 

16041 

22603 

40.9 

6,2 

5.0 

-  3.2 

Sourae 

'■:  Annual  Planni) 

'ic  Information 

1980,  Reeearah  & 

AnalvB 

•is  Section. 
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3.  Reasons  For  Youth  Unemployment 

Several  factors  are  related  to  the  htgh  incidence  of  youth 
unemployment.  The  following  characteristics  of  youth  as  a  group 
have  been  cited  as  contributing  to  the  barriers  of  employment. 


School 

Most  schools  end  a  school  term  about"  the  same  time  and  the  labor 
market  must  absorb  the  influx  of  new  entrants.  Many  youths  want 
jobs  during  their  school  vacations  and  holidays  so  competition  is 
great  for  available  jobs.  School  attendance  limits  the  amount  of 
time  that  can  be  used  for  job-seeking  and  restricts  the  hours  a 
youth  could  work. 

Lack  of  Knowledge 

Young  people  entering  the  labor  market  may  lack  knowledge  about  a 
variety  of  things  necessary  for  obtaining  and  holding  a  job.  Youths 
are  often  limited  in  education,  job  skills,  basic  work  disciplines 
(such  as  promptness  and  attendance),  interpersonal  communication  skills, 
job  search  techniques  (resumes,  applications  and  interviews),  as  we'll  as 
career  and  labor  rrarket  1nfonri£tion.  Job  hunting  if.  frequently  a 
frustrating  and  traumatic  experience  for  youths  who  simply  don't  know  how 
to  find  a  job  and  who  may  lack  the  minimum  qualifications  required  for 
many  positions. 
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Attitudes 

Youths  leave  their  jobs  more  frequently  than  any  other  age  group. 
Young  people  sometimes  expect  too  much  and  are  disappointed  with 
low-paying,  menial  or  monotonous  jobs.  They  are  usually  not  a 
vital  source  of  Income  for  their  family  and  have  the  option  of 
quitting.  They  do  not  feel  a  strong  attachment  or  commitment  to 
a  specific  job  and  may  quit  to  change  jobs,  return  to  school  or 
because  of  a  desire  for  more  leisure  time.  Adults  and  youths  have 
different  attitudes,  motives  and  values. 

Population  and  Civilian  Labor  Force 

As  detailed  earlier,  the  huge  growth  in  births  after  1945-  the  "baby 

boom" -have  contributed  to  an  inflated  civilian  labor  force  years  later. 

Military  veterans  as  well  as  adult  women  have  also  entered  the  j0b  market 

in  recent  years.  Many  are  competing  with  youths  for  part-time  as  well  as  the 

entry  level  jobs. 

Minimum  Wage  and  Employer  Preferences 

Minimum  wage  may  contribute  to  ycuth  unemployment  by  "Jlmiting  the  number 
of  jobs  available  to  youth.  Employers  are  reluctant  to  hire  youth  for 
regular,  full-time  jobs  especially  when  forced  to  pay  a  higher  salary  or 
when  on-the-job  training  costs  are  high.  Training  investments  and  initial 
productivity  are  considered  by  emp';oyers  and  they  may  calculate  that  they 
should  hire  an  rider,  more  experienced  worker.  While  employed  youths  may 
benefit  from  a  higher  wage,  opportunities  to  find  full-time  employment  are 
reduced. 
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B.  Youth  Occupations 

1.  Employed  High  School  Youths 

In  December,  1978,  the  Montana  State  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee  (SOICC)  distributed  a  auestionaire  to 
each  of  Montana's  high  school  students.  The  information 
included  in  this  section  is  based  upon  the  responses  to  that 
survey.  Only  students  who  were  presently  enrolled  were  asked 
to  complete  the  form  and  therefore  the  results  pertain  only  to 
high  school  students  and  do  not  represent  high  school  dropouts 
or  graduates.  The  data  presented  depicts  the  situation  as  it 
was  in  December,  1978,  and  should  not  be  interpreted  as  anything 
but  a  "snapshot"  view  of  high  school  youths. 

Of  the  27,730  students  wno  responded  to  the  survey,  slightly  over 
half  were  males  (50.6%).  Only  6.3%  of  the  students  stated  that 
they  were  Non-white  such  as  American  Indian,  Black,  Spanish  American 
or  Oriental  Asian.  White  students  represented  92.5%  of  the  survey. 
The  percents  for  male/female  and  White/Non -white  composition 
reflected  in  the  survey  corresoond  almost  exactly  with  the  1978 
Montana  youth  population  compositions  mentioned  previously   Of  the 
students  who  described  their  length  of  residency  in  Montana,  95.9% 
have  lived  in  th^  state  for  at  least  one  year  and  88.2%  have  resided 
in  Montana  for  five  or  more  years.  There  was  no  significant 
difference  in  residency  between  White  and  Non-white  students. 
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In  answer  to  the  question  "Are  you  currently  working?",  12,585 
students  replied  that  they  were  working  at  that  point  in  the 
school  year,  which  is  45.4%  of  the  survey  sample.  Part  time  work> 
defined  as  20  hours  or  less  per  week,  was  much  more  prevalent  than 
full  time  employment  (20  or  more  hours  per  week).  Of  those  students 
working,  85.8%  had  part  time  jobs.  Full  time  work  was  held  predomi-- 
nantly  by  males  (66.1%)  while  part  time  jobs  were  distributed 
approximately  equally  between  males  and  females.  The  percent  of  the 
students  employed  increased  as  the  age  of  the  students  increased. 
Students  eighteen  and  older  had  higher  employment  rates  than  younger 
students  in  full-time  as  well  as  part-time  work.  This  was  true  for  both 
males  and  females.  Tfen  percent  of  the  students  who  worked  did  so  without 
pay.  Three-fourths  of  the  unpaid  students  who  described  their  jobs 
were  working  part-time  in  a  family  owned  business  and  just  over  another 
eighth  were  family  business  full-time  jobs.  There  was,  however,  about 
a  tenth  of  the  unpaid  students  who  worked  in  a  non-family  owned  business, 
mainly  part-time. 

Service  occupations  led  the  catagories  of  jobs  held  by  students  who 
clascrltid  their  work  but  Clerical  and  Sales  (mainly  female  employment) 
and  Agriculture  (mainly  male  employment)  were  also  major  catagories. 
The  most  popular  job  for  females  was  waitress  (746)  while  general  farm 
hand  work  (1246)  vas  most  prevalent  for  males.  About  450  females  worked 
in  each  of  the  following  jobs:  babysitter,  janitor,  farm  hand,  office 
work,  and  cashier  or  sa'ies  clerk.  Another  350  females  were  carhops, 
counter  or  dining  room  attendants  or  hostesses.  Almost  400  females 
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were  either  cook  or  kitchen  helpers  and  males  accounted  for  almost 
500  jobs  1n  the  same  work.  Janitorial  work  was  predominate  with 
males  (657)  and  jobs  such  as  stock  clerk,  sales  clerk,  newspaper 
carrier,  or  merchandise  deliverer  each  provided  100  to  230  jobs  for 
males.  Table  13  and  14  detail  the  occupation  information. 

The  SOICC  survey  information  was  the  basis  for  a  report  which  is 
Included  (on  yellow  pages)  as  a  supplenent  to  this  publication.  The 
supplement  details  information  on  a  Labor  Market  Area  (LMA)  level  and 
a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  level  and  is  presented 
in  cooperation  with  the  Montana  State  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee. 
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TABLE  8 

Montana  High  School  Students 

SOICC  Survey  December  1978 

Students  by  Sex  and  by  Race  and  Percent  of  Each 


TOTAL 


WHITE 


RACE 
NON-WHITE    UNREPORTED    PERCENT 


TOTAL 


27,730 


25,653 


1,743 


334 


200.0 


MALE 

14,032 

12,951 

919 

162 

50.6 

FEMALE 

13,499 

12,585 

787 

127 

48.7 

UNREPORTED 

199 

117 

37 

45 

.7 

PERCENT 

100.  0 

92,5 

6.2 

1.2 
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TABLE  9 
Montana  High  School  Students 
SOICC  Survey  December  1978 
Students  by  Sex,  Race  and  Age 


TOTAL 


WHITE 


NON-WHITE 


UNREPORTED 


TOTAL 


27730 


25653 


1743 


334 


14  &  below 

105 

97 

6 

2 

15 

2813 

2570 

215 

28 

16 

6675 

6153 

440 

82 

17 

7677 

7142 

451 

84 

18 

7506 

7043 

395 

68 

19  &  above 

2604 

2381 

187 

36 

Unreported 

350 

267 

49 

34 

MALE 

14032 

12951 

919 

162 

14  &  below 

45 

45 

0 

0 

15 

1285 

1183 

90 

12 

16 

3276 

3020 

211 

45 

17 

3861 

3581 

244 

36 

18 

3806 

3541 

230 

35 

19  &  above 

1563 

1420 

116 

27 

Unreported 

196 

161 

28 

7 

FEMALE 

13499 

12585 

787 

127 

14  &  below 

59 

52 

6 

1 

15 

1G15 

1379 

123 

13 

16 

3360 

3103 

225 

32 

17 

3770 

3534 

194 

42 

18 

3652 

3465 

158 

29 

19  &  above 

lOi^l 

9£1 

63 

7 

Unreported 

122 

iOl 

18 

3 

Sex  Unreported 

199 

117 

37 

45 
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TABLE  10 
Montana  High  School  Students 
SOICC  Survey  December  1978 
Students  by  Sex,  Age  and  Working  Status 


TOTAt 


WORKING 
FULL  TIME 


WORKING 
PART  TIME 


NOT 
WORKING 


HOURS 
OR  STATUS 
UNREPORTED 


TOTAL 


MALE 


FEMALE 


27730 


14032 


13499 


1485 


10794 


981 


487 


5632 


5081 


14884 


7113 


7695 


567 


14  &  below 

105 

3 

44 

56 

2 

15 

2813 

80 

934 

1733 

66 

16 

6675 

225 

2052 

4224 

174 

17 

7677 

392 

2918 

4217 

150 

18 

7506 

542 

3483 

3368 

113 

19  &  above 

2604 

206 

1215 

1150 

33 

Unreported 

350 

37 

148 

136 

29 

306 


14  &  below 

45 

2 

22 

20 

1 

15 

1285 

5C 

478 

728 

29 

16 

3276 

156 

1092 

1940 

88 

17 

3861 

253 

1521 

1998 

89 

18 

3306 

361 

1716 

1660 

69 

19  &  abovfi 

1563 

138 

704 

696 

25 

Unreported 

196 

21 

99 

71 

5 

236 


24  &  below 

59 

1 

21 

36 

1 

15 

1515 

29 

4S2 

997 

37 

16 

3360 

68 

945 

2264 

83 

17 

3770 

136 

1372 

2201 

61 

18 

3652 

176 

1745 

1689 

42 

19  &  above 

1021 

65 

501 

448 

7 

Unreported 

122 

12 

45 

60 

5 

Sex  Unreported   199 


17 


81 


76 


25 
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TABLE  11 
Montana  High  School  Students 
SOICC  Survey  December  1978 
Percent  of  Students  by  Working  Status  and  Sex 


TOTAL 

FULL  TIME  100.0 
PART  TIME  100.0 
NOT  WORKING     100.0 


MALE 

FEMALE 

SEX 

UNREPORTED 

66.1 

S2.8 

1.1 

52.2 

47.1 

.7 

47.8 

51.7 

.5 

TOTAL 


Working 


MALE 


Working 


FEMALE 


Working 


TABLE  12 
Montana  High  School  Students 
SOICC  Survey  December  1978 
Percent  of  Students  oy  Sex  and  Working  Status 


TOTAL 

WORKING 
FULL  TIME 

WORKING 
PART  TIME 

NOT 
WORKING 

HOURS 
OR  STATUS 
UNREPORTED 

100.0 
100.0 

5,4 

11.8 

Z8,9 
85,8 

53.7 

2,0 
2.4 

100.0 
100.0 

7.0 

14.4 

40.1 
32.9 

50.7 

2.2 
2.7 

100.0 
100.0 

3.6 
8.6 

Z7.6 
89.3 

57.0 

1.8 
2.1 
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TABLE  13 

Montana  High  School  Students 
SOICC  Survey  December  1978 
Students  Who  Described  Occupation 
By  Occupation  and  Sex 


TOTAL 

PERCENT 

MALE 

PERCENT 

FEMALE 

PERCENT 

TOTAL 

11309 

100.0 

5964 

100.0 

5264 

100.0 

Professional .etc. 

187 

1.7 

80 

1.4 

106 

2,0 

Clerical  &  Sales 

2311 

20.4 

866 

14,5 

1429 

27,1 

Service 

4524 

40.0 

1593 

26,7 

2906 

55.2 

Agriculture, etc. 

2133 

18.9 

1582 

26.5 

535 

10,2 

Processing 

713 

6.3 

589 

9.9 

114 

2.2 

Machine  Trades 

197 

1.7 

186 

3.1 

10 

,2 

Bench  Work 

34 

.3 

31 

.5 

3 

,1 

Structural 

376 

3.3 

352 

5.9 

19 

.4 

Miscellaneous 

834 

7.4 

685 

11.5 

142 

2,7 
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TABLE  14 


Montana  High  School  Students 
SOICC  Survey  December  1978 
Detail  of  Major  Occupation  Categories 
Students  by  Occupation  and  Sex 


Clerical  &  Sales 

Secretary 

File  Clerk 

Typist 

Bookkeeper 

Cashier 

Teachers  Aid 

Stock  Clerk 

Receptionist 

Registrar 

Office  Helper 

General 

Sales  Clerk 

Newspaper  Carrier 

Cashier/Checker 

Deliver  Merchandise 

Other 


SEX 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

UNREPORTED 

2305 

866 

1423 

16 

156 

1 

154 

1 

86 

14 

72 

48 

2 

46 

85 

13 

72 

46 

7 

39 

53 

11 

40 

2 

230 

163 

65 

2 

75 

5 

70 

61 

11 

50 

119 

19 

99 

1 

127 

39 

88 

422 

126 

290 

6 

280 

231 

47 

2 

166 

20 

146 

117 

108 

9 

234 

96 

136 

2 

Service 


4513 


1585 


2904 


24 


Babysitter 

492 

Host/Hostess 

51 

Dining  Room  Attendant 

216 

Carhop 

128 

Counter  Attendant 

162 

Waiter/V/ai  tress 

797 

Cook  Helper 

435 

Kitchen  Helper 

431 

Housekeeper 

157 

ec.  Facility  Attendant 
^urle  Aide 

107 

D4 

Food  Service  Hospital 

47 

Janitor 

1147 

Other 

249 

25 

466 

1 

4 

46 

1 

147 

66 

3 

14 

114 

25 

137 

49 

746 

3 

249 

181 

5 

228 

199 

4 

11 

143 

3 

47 

60 

3 

91 

3 

44 

657 

487 

3 

123 

124 

2 

Agriculture,  Etc, 


2128 


1578 


534 


18 


Farm  Equip.  Operator 

81 

64 

17 

Ranch  Laborer 

262 

199 

61 

2 

Farm  Hand  General 

1706 

1246 

448 

12 

Other 

79 

69 

8 

2 
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2.  Job  Service  Information 

The  public  employment  service,  now  called  the  Job  Service, 
provides  a  labor  exchange  to  help  people,  at  no  charge,  to 
find  employment.  Counseling,  testing  and  referral  to  work 
and  training  programs  are  additional  services  available  to 
jobseekers  who  are  not  easily  placed,  including  youth. 

Job  service  information  is  provided  for  the  year  of  October  1, 
1978  through  September  30,  1979.  Table  15  details  all  of  the 
individuals  placed  by  the  Job  Service  during  that  time.  Over 
half  of  the  placements  were  youths,  24  years  old  and  younger, 
with  males  comprising  6  out  of  10  of  those  youths.  Teenagers 
placed  amounted  to  29.2%  of  the  total  placements,  and  again  6 
out  of  10  of  those  youths  were  male. 

The  total  number  of  applicants  who  were  ever  on  an  active  status 
at  any  li:ne  during  the  year  (10/1/78-9/30/79)  is  shov/ri  on  Table  16. 
Over  one-fifth  of  r,he  total  aoplicarts  were  teenagers  and  almost 
half  were  under  25  years  olc,  Males  outnumbered  the  females  except 
1n  the  40-44  age  catagory. 
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AGE 


TABLE  16 

MONTANA  JOB  SERVICE 

Applicants  Active  At  Any  Time 
Fiscal  Year  10/1/78-9/30/79 

MALE  FEMALE 


TOTAL 


15  &  under      1943 
16-17  7524 


18-19 
20-21 


14615 
13601 


22-24         17745 
TOTAL         55428 


1175 

768 

4226 

3298 

7612 

7003 

7203 

6398 

9871 

7874 

30087  25341 


25-29 
30-34 


20549 
12094 


35-39  7746 

40-44  5354 

45-54  7203 

55-64  4134 


65+ 


928 


11855 

8694 

6797 

5297 

3943 

3803 

2650 

2704 

3684 

3519 

2326 

1808 

597 

331 

TOTAL         58008  31852  26156 


TOTAL         113436 


61939  51497 


Source:       ESARS     Table  06 
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Wage  rate  information  for  Job  Service  placements  by  age  is  shown  on 
Tables  17,  17A  and  18.  The  percents  of  placements  by  age  on  Table 
17  vary  considerably  for  each  age  group  depending  upon  the  wage  rate. 
Placements  are  starting  wages  only,  do  not  show  benefits,  tips,  over- 
time or  other  amenities  associated  with  employment.  The  placements 
of  teenagers  peak  in  the  $2.65-2.99  catagory  and  all  other  age  groups 
peak  in  the  $3.00-3.49  range.  At  least  one-fourth  of  each  age  group 
was  in  that  wage  range.  Above  $3.49,  the  percent  of  applicants  placed 
usually  increased  as  age  increased. 

Table  17A  compares  wages  by  sex  for  youths  and  ddults.  Over  half 
(53.1%)  of  the  female  youths  were  paid  under  $3.00  while  almost  three- 
fourths  (72.1%)  of  the  male  youths  made  over  that  amount.  In  all  wage 
ranges  over  $3.50,  the  percent  for  males  was  higher  than  for  females. 
The  wages  for  both  sexes  were  higher  for  adults  than  for  youths.  The 
most  drastic  change  was  for  the  $2.65-2.99  wage  range. 

As  shown  on  Table  18,  male  youths  earn  within  1%  of  the  average  wages 
for  adult  males  but,  because  of  the  female  wages,  youths  in  general  make 
lower  wages  than  do  adults.  Females  are  concentrated  in  the  lower  paying 
clerical  ana  service  occupations  while  males  are  employed  in  higher 
paying  jobs. 
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TABLE  17A 

MONTANA  JOB  SERVICE 

Applicants  Plaeed  by  Wage  Rate  and  by  Sex 
10/1/78-9/30/79 


24  & 

Under 

25  &  Over 

MALE 

FEMALE 

MALE 

FEMALE 

Wage  Rate 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

TOTAL 

17984 

100.0 

10906 

100.0 

14704 

100.0 

7468 

100.0 

Under  $2.65 

855 

4.8 

1126 

10.3 

759 

5.2 

481 

6.4 

2.65-2.99 

4156 

23.2 

4663 

42,8 

1439 

9.8 

1773 

23.7 

3.00-3.49 

4446 

24.7 

3178 

29.1 

3133 

21.3 

2584 

34,6 

3.50-3.99 

2333 

13.0 

813 

7.5 

2084 

14.2 

1105 

14,8 

4.00-4.49 

1891 

10.5 

354 

3.2 

1864 

12.7 

570 

7.6 

4.50-4.99 

806 

4.5 

143 

1.3 

838 

5.7 

255 

3.4 

5.00-5.49 

1217 

6.8 

79 

.7 

1247 

8.5 

123 

1.6 

5.50-5.99 

205 

1.1 

34 

.3 

414 

2.8 

113 

1.5 

6.00  &  Over 

1200 

6.7 

184 

1.7 

1852 

12,6 

205 

2.8 

Other 

875 

4.9 

332 

3.0 

1074 

7.3 

259 

3.5 

Percent 8  may  not  add  to  toval  due  to  rounding. 


Source:     ESARS    Table  15 
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TABLE  18 

MONTANA  JOB  SERVICE 

Average  Wages  for  Applicants  Placed 
By  Age  and  by  Sex 


TOTAL 


15  &  Under 

$3.02 

16-17 

3.10 

18-19 

3.40 

20-21 

3.56 

22-24 

3.69 

TOTAL  24  &  Under 

(3.45) 

MALE 


(3.68) 


FEMALE 


$3.25 

$2.56 

3.28 

2.81 

3.66 

3.03 

3.81 

3.16 

3.92 

3.27 

(3.06) 


25-29 
30-34 

35-39 
40-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65&0ver 

TOTAL  25  &  Over 


$3.89 
4.01 

3,93 
3.75 
3.69 
3.55 
3.30 

(3.86) 


$4.13 

$3.41 

4,27 

3,54 

4,24 

3,44 

3,98 

3.39 

3.87 

3.30 

3.67 

3.27 

3.42 

2.93 

(3.71) 


(3.42) 


TOTAL  ALL  AGES 


(3.63) 


(3.70) 


(3.20) 


*  Computed  from  rounded  figuree 


Source:     ESABS  Table  IS 
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Over  half  of  the  youths  under  the  age  of  22  who  were  registered 
wUh  the  Job  Service  on  September  30,  1979  were  coded  in  the 
Clerical  and  sales  and  Service  occupational  catagories. (Table  19) 
Those  2  catagories  were  also  the  2  leading  areas  in  which  Job 
Service  received  the  most  job  openings  between  10/1/78  and  9/30/79, 
The  SOICC  survey  of  high  school  students  discussed  previously  also 
reflected  the  same  2  catagories  as  the  main  areas  in  which  the  high 
school  students  had  jobs.  Agriculture  was  also  a  major  catagory  in 
the  SOICC  survey  but  the  Job  Service  information  is  nonagri cultural 
so' that  the  occupational  area  is  not  comparable.  Over  three-fourths 
of  the  miscellaneous  catagory  for  youths  were  applicants  for  packaging 
and  materials  handling.  Although  youths  under  22  were  one-fourth  of 
the  total  applicants,  they  were  50.0%  of  the  apjili cants  for  packaging 
and  materials  handling  and  39.0%  for  food  and  beverage  preparation. 
Percents  of  youths  registered  for  specific  occupations  are  listed  on 
Table  20  for  jobs  which  100  or  more  applicants  under  22  were  registered. 

Table  21  contains  special  Job  Service  information  concerning  youth 
under  22  for  the  6  mor.ths  of  April  through  September,  1979.  Over  half 
(52.2%)  of  the  applicants  were  placed  in  jobs  and  half  of  those  placements 
were  permanent  (over  150  days).  Non-white  youths  were  7.6%  of  the  total 
applicants,  and  7.7%  of  the  individuals^, placed  ^n   jobs.  Economically 
disadvantaged  youths  constituted  17.7%  of  those  youths  who  applied  and 
18.3%  of  the  placements.  One  quarter  of  the  applicants  wanted  a  job  only 
for  the  summer  and  61.1%  of  those  youths  acquired  jobs. 
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TABLE  20 

MONTANA  JOB  SERVICE 

Active  Applicants  by  Occupation  Code 
For  100  +  Applicants  under  22  as  of 
9/30/79 


DOT  CODE  AND 

TITLE 

General  Clerk 

TOTAL 

UNDER  22 
147 

%   UNDER  22 

209.562-010 

506 

29,1 

219.362-010 

Administrative  Clerk 

511 

139 

27. Z 

290.477-014 

Sales  Clerk 

516 

204 

29.5 

311.477-014 

Counter  Waiter/Waitress 

284 

155 

54.6 

311.477-030 

Informal  Waiter/Waitress 

297 

143 

48.1 

318.687-010 

Kitchen  Helper 

373 

201 

5S.9 

382.664-010 

Janitor 

308 

105 

34.1 

869.664-014 

Construction  Worker  I 

559 

217 

28.8 

869.687-026 

Construction  Worker  II 

442 

134 

30.3 

922.687-058 

Store  Laborer 

314 

140 

44.6 

929.687-030 

Material  Handler 

849 

460 

64.  & 

Sourcs:     ESARS     Table  96 
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3,  Occupations  of  Employed  Youths 

The  SOICC  survey,  which  was  discussed  previously  dealt,  among 
other  things,  with  the  occupations  of  employed  high  school 
youths  only.  The  Job  Service  information  mentioned  In  the  last 
section  concerned  only  those  youths  who  had  applied  with  the  Job 
Service.  Placement  information  by  age  and  occupation  is  not 
available  thru  Job  Service,  only  by  age  and  wage.  The  following 
table  reflects  the  number  (and  percent  distribution)  pf  employed 
youths  in  Montana  as  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Similar  tables  including  non-youth  as  well  as  youth  for  1977  and 
1978  are  Included  In  the  appendix. 

Blue  collar  work  was  the  most  prevalent  type  of  occupation  for  males 
for  both  teenagers  and  young  adults.  For  teenagers,  however,  the 
major  blue  collar  work  was  that  of  laborer  and  for  young  adults  it  was 
craftsman.  Farm  jobs  comprised  the  second  largest  catagory  for  male 
teens  with  service  work  third  and  white  collar  work  the  least  common. 
Young  male  adults  had  a  much  higher  percentage  of  white  collar  workers, 
the  second  most  common  catagory  for  that  age  group. 

Blue  collar  work  accounted  for  over  50%  of  the  occupations  for  male 
youth  but  it  was  unccmnion  for  females,  with  only  farm  work  having  a 
lower  percent  of  females,  teenagers  and  non-teenagers.  Almost  nine 
out  of  ten  females  worked  in  either  service  or  wiilte  collar  occupations  .with 
teenagers  spread  about  equally  between  the  two.  White  collar  workers 
comprised  over  half  of  the  female  young  adults,  with  clerical  jobs 
accounting  for  most  of  that  catagory. 
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4.  Demand  for  Selected  Occupations 

Before  choosing  a  career,  a  young  person  should  consider  the 
availability  of  job  openings  in  that  occupation.  The  average 
annual  openings  of  an  occupation  is  one  indication  of  the  future 
prospects  for  employment.  Table  23  is  a  list  of  occupations 
which  have  100  or  more  openings  average  per  year. 

There  are  jobs  which  have  high  growth  rates  and  therefore  possible 
favorable  employment  outlooks.  Occupations  which  have  100  or  more 
employed  and  have  a  50%  or  higher  growth  rate  are  listed  on  Table  24. 
Conversely,  Table  25  reflects  jobs  which  also  have  over  100  employed 
but  show  a  10%  or  greater  negative  growth  rate. 

The  education  and  skill  level  requirements  vary  among  the  jobs  listed 
and  should  be  researched  individually.  Some  training  qualification 
information  is  included  in  the  education  and  career  planning  section 
of  this  publication. 
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TABLE  23 
MONTANA 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

HAVING  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  OPENINGS  OF  TOO  OR  MORE 

Occupation  Avg.  Ann.  Openings 

Professional,  Technical,  Kindred 

Registered  Nurses  240 

Llementary  School  Teachers  407 

Secondary  School  Teachers  108 

Accountants  105 

Managers,  Officials,  Proprietors  118 

Bank,  financial  Mgrs.  Officials,  Admins.  Pub.              106 

Office  Managers,  N.E.C.  115 

Other  Managers,  Administrators  877 

Sales  Workers 

Sales  Representative,  Wholesale  Trade  140 

Sales  Clerks,  Retail  Trade  630 

Sales  Workers,  Retail  Trade  110 

Clerical  Workers 

Secretaries  929 

Typists  200 

Bookkeepers  411 

Cashiers  183 

Counter  Clerks,  exc.  Food  118 

Receptionists  139 

Teachers  Aides,  exc.  Monitors  151 

Crafts  &  Kindred  Workers 

Carpenters  106 

excavating.  Grading,  Mach.  Opr. ,  109 

Adto  Mechanics  &  Apprentices 
Operatives 

Truck  Drivers  110 

Service  Workers 

Lodging  Quarters  Claaners  exc.  Private  153 

Buildinq  Interior  Cleaners  N.E.C.  342 

Janitors  &  Sextons  291 

Bartenders  149 

Cooks,  exc.  Private  436 

Waiters  445 

Nurses  Aides,  Orderlies  a75 

Practical  Nurses  254 

Child  Care  Workers,  exc.  Private  222 

Hairdressers,  Cosmetologists  212 

Child  Care  Workers,  Private  151 

Household  Cleaners,  Servants,  Private  180 

Farmers  and  Farro  Workers 

Farmers  (Owners  &  Tenants)  641 

Farm  Managers  ■|47 

^°'^''^''  l^l^-^^^  Industry /OccupaUon  Pro^eotions  1985,  Research  &  Analysis  Section, 
Montana  Department  of  Labor  &  Inaueii>y,   OctoFer     197? 
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TABLE  2d 

MONTANA 
OCCUPATIONS  HAVING  EMPLOYMENT  OF  100  OR  MORE  IN  1985 
SHOWING  A  501  OR  MORE  GROWTH  RATE. 


Occupation 


Therapists 

Checkers,  Examiners,  Etc.  Manufacturing 

Misc.  Clerical  Workers,  NEC 

Optometrists 

Data  Processing  Machine  Repairers 

Garbage  Collectors 

Writers,  Artists,  Entertainers,  NEC 

Teacher's  Aides,  Except  Monitors 

Practical  Nurses 

Other  Technicians  Except  Health 

Agricultural,  Biological,  Technicians  Except  Health 

Dieticians 

Economists 

Other  Health  Technologists,  Technicians 

Vocational,  Educational  Counselors 

Preschool,  Kindergarten  Teachers 

Secretaries,  Legal 

Athletes  &  Kindred  Workers 

Welfare  Service  Aides 

School  Administrators,  College 

Purchasing  Agents,  Buyers 

Research  Workers 

Veterinarians 

Nurses  Aides,  Orderlies 

Health  Administrators 

Health  Aides,  Except  Nursing 
Air  Traffic  Controllers 
Opticians,  Lens  Grinders,  Polishers 
Hairdressers,  Cosmetologists 
Building  Interior  Cleaners,  NEC 

Electrical,  Electronic  Technicians 
Child  Care  Workers,  Except  Private 

Source:     Statewide  Industry /Ocoupation  Troj'ecirwne  19S5.  Res  ear  ah  &  Analysis 
Montane  Department  of  Labor  &  Industry^   October  1977, 


Employment 

Percent  Change 

1974 

1985 

1974  -  1985 

406 

791 

94.83 

150 

289 

92.67 

2,705 

5,143 

90.13 

89 

168 

88.76 

61 

115 

88.52 

248 

466 

87.90 

115 

216 

87.83 

948 

1,750 

84.60 

1,508 

2.746 

82.10 

228 

411 

80.26 

192 

328 

70.83 

132 

221 

67.42 

153 

254 

66.01 

248 

409 

64.92 

396 

642 

62.12 

468 

755 

61.32 

354 

570 

61.02 

251 

403 

60.56 

320 

510 

59.38 

180 

284 

57.78 

339 

532 

56.93 

271 

423 

56.09 

169 

263 

65.62 

3,510 

5,516 

54.51 

601 

927 

54.24 

504 

775 

53.77 

189 

290 

53.44 

178 

272 

52.81 

1,451 

2,?07 

52.10 

2.899 

4,405 

51.95 

254 

385 

51.57 

1,607 

2,429 

51.15 

Sectionj 
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TABLE  25 


MONTANA 
OCCUPATIONS  HAVING  EMPLOYMENT  OF  100  OR  MORE  IN  1985 
SHOWING  A  10%  OR  MORE  NEGATIVE  GROWTH  RATE 


Occupation 


Telegraph  Operators 
Stenographers 
Keypunch  Operators 
Newspaper  Carriers  &  Vendors 
Carpenters,  Helpers 

Barbers 

Railroad,  Car  Shop  Repairers 
Furnace  Tender,  Stoker  Except  Metal 
Clothing;  Ironers  &  Pressers 
Farm  Laborers,  Wage  Workers 

College  &  University  Teachers 

Bakers 

Compositors  &  Typesetters 

Telephone  Line  Installers,  Splicers 

Filer,  Polisher,  Sander,  Buffer 

Postmasters  &  Mail  Supervisors 
Buyers,  Shippers,  Fanr  Products 
Child  Care  Worker 
Railroad  Switch  Operators 
Oilers,  Greasers,  Except  Auto 

Telephone  Operators 

Taxicdb  Drivers,  Chauffeurs 

Stationary  Engineers 

Timber  Cutting,  Logging  Workers 

Cabinetmakers 

Meat  Cutters,  Butchers,  Except  MP 

Mine  Operatives 

Real  Estate  Agents,  Brokers 


Employment 

Percent  Change 

1974 

1985 

1974-1985 

228 

126 

-44.74 

704 

415 

-41. OS 

405 

287 

-29.14 

365 

263 

-27.96 

532 

401 

-24.62 

300 

231 

-23.00 

477 

373 

-21.80 

370 

294 

-20.54 

344 

278 

-19.19 

12.816 

10.509 

-18.00 

1,420 

1,167 

-17.82 

350 

288 

-17.71 

525 

434 

-17.Z3 

273 

226 

-17.22 

130 

109 

-16.15 

329 

281 

-14.59 

188 

161 

-14.36 

2,421 

2,086 

-13.84 

409 

353 

-13.69 

344 

298 

-13.37 

1,112 

971 

-12.68 

232 

203 

-12.50 

1.074 

941 

-12.38 

1,036 

914 

-11.78 

142 

126 

-11.27 

640 

572 

-10.62 

2,142 

1,917 

-10.50 

940 

844 

-10.21 

Sourae:     Statewide  Indue  try /Occupation  Projeotions  1985.   Research  <S  Analysis  Section, 
Montana  Deparpnent  of  Labor  S  Industry,   October  1977. 
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YOUTH  TRAINING  &  PROGRAMS 

A.  Education 

1.  Career  Planning 

Occupational  information  is  essential  for  the  forming  of  a 
career  plan.  Before  a  career  goal  can  be  selected,  an 
individual  must  have  detailed  information  (training  require- 
ments, wages  working  conditions,  etc.)  on  specific 
occupations.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  publishes!  the 
"Occupational  Outlook  Handbook"  every  two  years  which  covers 
several  hundred  occupations  and  35  major  industries.  Information 
is  included  on  :  what  the  work  is  like;  job  prospects*,  personal 
qualifications,  training  and  educational  requirements;  working 
conditions;  earnings;  chances  for  advancement;  and  where  to  find 
additional  information.  To  order  the  handbook,  check  the  address 
listed  in  the  apoendix  on  the  page  titled  "Career  Publications 
Helpful  to  Young  People."  Other  BLS  publications  are  shown  on  that 
page  and  could  be  beneficial  to  students,  guidance  counselors  or 
job  placement  officials. 

Montana  also  provides  a  career  infoniiation  system  entitled  "Montana  VIEW" 
(Vita'i  Information  ■*'or  Education  and  Work).  The  VIEW  program  provides 
information  on  350  employment  positions  such  as:  brief  statements 
about  the  career,  requirements  and  qualifications  (personal  traits, 
aptitudes,  physical  abilitie?),  preparation  and  training  necessary^ 
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prospects  and  opportunities,  detailed  information  on  each 
occupation,  salary  information,  working  hours,  fringe 
benefits,  sources  of  additional  information,  and  related 
careers. 

The  VIEW  material  is  provided  on  microfilm  cards  and  is  free 
of  charge  with  the  stipulation  that  the  user  must  furnish  the 
necessary  microfilm  reading  equipment.  The  VIEW  system  is 
available  upon  request  to  public  and  private  secondary  schools, 
post-secondary  schools,  adult  education  classes,  job  placement 
centers  at  the  state  prison,  adult  probation  and  parole  officers, 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  learning  center,  and  any 
other  educational  program  needing  the  material. 

The  material  is  presented  in  an  easy-to-read  form  and  is  updated 
continously.  The  system  was  designed  by  students  to  be  utilized 
Independently  by  students  and  is  also  attractive  to  guidance 
counselors  and  teachers.  For  additional  information  regarding  the 
VIEW  system  contact  the  VIEW  Consultant  in  the  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Occupational  Services,  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Helena,  Montana.  An  alphabetical  listing  of  the  available  VIEW 
scripts  and  one  example  of  a  VIEW  script  are  included  in  the  appendix 
of  this  publication. 

There  are  jobs  available  for  applicants  without  a  high  school  diploma 
and  apprenticeship  training  is  another  alternative  for  developing  a 
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skin  which  could  mean  a  good  salary,  Junior  colleges, 
technical  institutes  or  trade  schools  are  available  after 
high  school  for  continued  training  as  are  the  universities 
and  colleges.  The  choice  of  a  career  goal  should  be  based 
on  a  persons  abilities  and  the  occupational  information  found 
in  publications  (such  as  those  listed  above)  and  from  counselors 
and  personnel  departments  as  well  as  relatives  and  friends. 
Remember  though,  that  if  there  is  a  choice,  employers  will  usually 
choose  the  applicant  with  the  most  education  and  training,  all 
other  qualifications  being  about  the  same. 


2.   Secondary 

The  likelihood  of  unemployment  tends  to  be  higher  for  persons  who 
have  not  graduated  from  high  school  than  for  those  who  have  more 
schooling.  As  a  result,  workers  who  lacked  a  high  school  diploma 

accounted  for  44  percent  of  the  unemployed  in  March  1978,  but  only 

2 
25  percent  of  the  employed.  The  unemployment  rate  for  dropouts  1n 

1978  was  more  than  dcuble  that  of  high  school  graduates. 3  Although 

dropouts  may  earn  higher  initial  wages,  all  those  who  graduate  from 

high  school  enjoy  a  clear  long-term  wage  advantage  even  1f  they  do 

not  attend  colleger  Having  a  high  school  diploma  versus  dropping  out 

of  high  school  does  result  in  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  a  job  and 

in  higher  long-range  wages. 

The  projected  high  school  enrollment  figures  according  to  the  Division 
of  Public  Information  is  shown  on  Table  26  along  with  a  fifteen  year 
history  of  enrollments  by  grade.  The  number  of  students  in  Montana's 
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high  schools  started  to  decline  in  the  1977-1978  school  year  and 
is  expected  to  continue  to  do  so  until  the  mid  1980' s.  The 
decline  is  in  line  with  the  population  trend  discussed  earlier. 
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3.  Post-Secondary 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  job  market  for  college  graduates 
has  tightened,  as  it  has  for  lesser  educated  workers.  Employment 
of  professional  and  managerial  workers  increased  substantially, 
but  the  supply  of  college  graduates  grew  even  faster.  Because  of  the 
inability  to  obtain  the  generally  most  preferred  jobs,  in  March  1978. 
1  out  of  4  employed  college  graduates  held  a  job  traditionally  filled 
by  someone  with  less  schooling.  As  a  result,  some  high  school 
graduates  had  to  take  lesser  skilled  jobs.  College  graduates,  despite 
the  widespread  publicity  about  the  weakening  of  their  job  market, 
continue  to  hold  a  relative  advantage  over  Other  workers.  College 
graduates  are  most  likely  to  be  in  the  labor  force,  least  likely  to  be 

unemployed,  and  more  of  them  continue  to  hold  the  highest  paying 

2 
professional  and  managerial  jobs. 

The  Montana  university  system  includes:  Eastern  Montana  College. 
Billings;  Montana  College  of  Mineral  Science  and  Tehnology.  Butte; 
Montana  State  University,  Bozeman;  University  of  Montana.  Missoula; 
Northern  Montana  College.  Havre;  and  Western  Montana  College,  Dillon. 
There  are  also  three  public  community  cy. leges:  Dawson  College.  GlendWe; 
Flathead  Valley  Comrr.unity  College,  Kali  spell;  and  Miles  Community 
College,  Miles  City.  Private  colleges  include:  Carroll  College.  Helena; 
College  of  Great  Falls,  Great  Falls;  and  Rocky  Mountain  College.  Billings. 
Cor.tact  each  college  for  curriculum,  tuition  or  other  information. 
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If  continued  education  after  high  school  is  a  possibility  but 
college  is  not  practical  or  desired,  an  alternative  is 
vocational -technical  training.  Montana  has  five  such  centers: 
Billings,  Butte,  Great  Falls,  Helena,  and  Missoula.  Table  27  is 
a  listing  of  the  sites  and  the  programs  available  at  each  school. 
The  length  (in  quarters)  for  the  completion  of  a  program  is  also 
shown. 
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TABLE  27 
MONTANA 
VO- ED  PROGRAMS  &  SITES 


Billings    Butte  Great  Falls  Helena  Missoula 
Vo-Tech   Vo-Tech  Vo-Tech     Vo-Tech  Vo-Tech 


AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

4-8 

6 

Agricultural  Production 

3 

Forestry  Technology 

6 

Farm  &  Ranch  Management  . 

3-6 

DISTRIBUTIVE 

Mid-Management 

3-6 

3-6 

HEALTH 

Dental  Assistant 

4 

Nurse  Assistant  (Aide) 

1 

1 

Surgical  Technology 

3 

Practical  Nursing 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Respiratory  Therapy  Technoloay 

4 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Food  Services 

3-6 

1-4 

OFFICE 

Accounting/Bookkeeping 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

Business  Data  Processing 

2-3 

2 

1-6 

2-6 

Educational  Aide 

3 

Secretarial 

3 

3-5 

1-4 

2-6 

3-6 

TECHNICAL 

Civil  Engineering  Technology 

6 

Electrical  Technology 

6 

Electro-Mechanical  Technology 

6 

Industrial  Electronics  Technology 

6 

TRADE  &  INDUSTRY 

Air  Conditioning  &  Refrigeration 

3-6 

Aircraft  Mechanics 

6 

Auto  Body  Repair 

4-6 

4 

Auto  Mechanics 

4-8 

6 

6 

Building  Trades 

6 

Combination  Welding 

3-5 

4 

3 

3 

Diesel  (Engine)  Mechanics 

4-8 

3 

Drafting 

3-6 

6 

Heavy  Equipment  Maintenance 

3 

Heavy  Equipment  Operations 

3 

Machine  Shop 

5 

3 

Multi-Occupations 

1 

Radio  &  Television  Repair 

6 

Small  Engine  Repair 

4 

3 

Truck  &  Coach  Mechanics 

6 

Truck  Driv.ng 

1 

Watchmaking  &  Jewelry  Repair 


Source:     Montana  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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B.  Programs 

1.  CETA 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  of  1973 
provides  for  job  training  and  employment  opportunities  for 
economically  disadvantaged,  unemployed,  and  underemployed  persons 
to  enable  them  to  secure  self-sustaining,  unsubsidized  employment. 

The  dicision-making  authority  was  decentralized  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  State  and  Local  jurisdictions  and  prime  sponsors  are 
responsible  for  the  development,  monitoring  and  evaluation  of 
programs  to  insure  that  local  needs  are  met.  CETA  authorizes  youth 
programs  including  Jobs  Corps,  the  Summer  Program  for  Economically 
Disadvantaged  Youth  (SPEDY)  and  various  programs  created  by  the  Youth 
Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA)  of  1977.  These  and 
other  youth  programs  are  discussed  in  this  section. 

2.  YEDPA 

The  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA)  amends 

CETA  and  authorizes  four  nw  programs  designed  to  expand  the  CETA 

services  to  youths.,  especially  disadvantaged  youths.  (U.S.  Department 

of  Labor  statistics  show  that  15,3  percent  of  youth  ages  16-21  in 

Montana  are  economically  disadvantaged).  The  four  components  of 

YEDPA  are: 

Youth  Employment  and  Training  Programs  (VETP) 

YETP  provides  work  experience  or  on-the-job  training  for  youths  who 

are:  unemployed  or  underemployed  or  in  school;  16-21  years  of  age;  and 
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whose  families  incomes  are  at  or  below  85  percent  of  the  lower 

living  standard  income  level  or  for  youths  who  are:  14-15  years 

old:  in  school;  and  whose  family  incomes  are  at  or  below  85 

percent  of  the  lower  living  standard  income  level.  Table  28 

reflects  the  1979  fiscal  year  enrollment  characteristics. 

Youth  Community  Conservation  and  Improvement  Projects  (YCCIP) 

YCCIP  provides  work  experience  to  youth  in  a  project  setting.  The 

projects  must  be  approved  by  Montana's  prime  sponsor,  the  Govenor's 

Employment  and  Training  Council,  and  consist  of  such  work  as 

rehabilitation  of  public  facilities,  improvement  of  low-income 

housing,  or  other  work  projects  providing  tangible  outputs  which 

benefit  the  community.  Eligible  youth  include  those  who  are  16-19 

years  of  age  and  unemployed.  For  the  1979  fiscal  year  enrollment 

figures  see  Table  29. 

Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  (YACC) 

YACC  is  the  only  component  of  YEDPA  which  is  not  administered  by  the 

prime  sponsors.  It  is  administered  jointly  by  the  U.S.  Department 

of  the  Interior  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service, 

who  each  run  their  own  camps,  plus  the  state  program  which  is  administered 

by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resoarces  and  Conservation.  Any 

unemployed  youths  ages  16-23  years  of  age  are  eligible  for  YACC, 

regardless  of  sex,  social,  economical  or  racial  classifications. 

Enroll ees  receive  the  federal  minimum  wage  and  engage  in  useful 

conservation  worK,  which  must  be  done  on  public  nonfederal  land  and 
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or  waters.  The  work  is  full -time  and  limited  to  12  months  per 

person. 

Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Project  (YIEPP) 

YIEPP  is  an  experimental  project  designed  to  test  the  effect  of 

guaranteed,  structured  work  experience  on  high  school  return  and 

completion.  Montana  has  not  implemented  this  project  which 

requires  a  large  number  of  disadvantaged,  unemployed  youth  from 

one  area. 

3.  Summer  Youth  Programs   (SYEP) 

The  CETA  summer  youth  program  for  1978  was  Summer  Program  for 
Economically  Disadvantaged  Youth  (SPEDY)  and  for  1979  was  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program  (SYEP).  This  program  provides  full-time 
work  experience  during  the  summer  months  for  economically 
disadvantaged  youths  14-21  years  of  age.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
providing  the  youth  with  meaningful  work  experience,  which  have 
good  supervisors  and  which  keep  the  participants  busy.  See  Table  30 
for  1979  fiscal  year  enrollment  report, 

4.  Job  Corps 

The  Job  Corps  has  served  disadvantaged  youth  for  more  than  a  decade. 
It  offers  intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational  training,  work 
experience,  counseling  and  health  services  in  a  dormitory  style 
living  at  several  centers.  Montana  has  three  centers,  two  of  which 
are  for  men  and  one  which  is  co-educational  but  which  is  an  all 
Indian  Center. 
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The  two  centers  for  men  are  located  at  Anaconda  and  Trapper  Creek, 
The  all  Indian  Center  is  at  Ronan.  Training  at  each  differs  but 
could  Include  such  occupations  as  heavy  equipment  operator, 
carpentry,  painting,  cooking,  automotive  trades,  truck  driving 
and  welding.  The  centers  provide  meals  and  clothing,  pay  from 
$40  to  $100  per  month  plus  $75  to  $100  per  month  in  a  savings 
account  (paid  upon  completion),  and  free  medical  care.  Depending 
upon  the  training,  completion  may  take  from  six  months  to  two  years. 
The  youths  enrolled  are  volunteers,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
years,  who  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 

5.  Other  Programs 

Several  other  programs  are  available  for  youth  in  Montana,  some  of 
which  are  strictly  youth  programs  and  others  in  which  youth  may 
participate.  Some  of  the  programs  are; 
Field  Learning  Program  (FLP) 

FLP  is  for  CETA  eligible  youths  enrolled  in  YETP  or  YCCIP.  Sites  for 
work  experience  and  job  sampling  in  the  private  sector  are  chosen 
which  are  worthy  of  elective  high  school  credit  for  work  experience. 
Participants  in  this  program  ir:crease  their  knowledge  of  carrer  options, 
career  exploration,  job  search  techniques,  and  basic  work  skills.  The 
program  is  coordinated  by  the  Great  Falls  School  District  #  1  and 
located  in  eight  school  districts  and  three  institutions:  Kalispell, 
Missoula,  Havre,  Great  Falls,  Butte,  Miles  City,  Gl endive  and  Helena 
Districts  and  the  Mountain  View  School  for  Girls  in  Helena,  the  School 
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for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  1n  Great  Falls,  and  the  Pine  Hills  School 
for  Boys  in  Miles  City.  FLP  aids  in  the  transition  from  school 
to  the  working  worJd. 
Youth  Employment  Service  (YES) 

The  concept  of  YES  is  to  provide  a  single  location  in  each  of  the 
major  communities  for  youth  to  seek  summer  employment  or  other 
assistance.  The  centers  are  coordinated  by  Job  Service  and  all  other 
interested  agencies  are  invited  to  participate  by  stationing  a  full 
or  part-time  representative  at  the  center.  The  registration, 
screening  and  referral  of  all  youth  to  both  subsidized  and  unsubsidized 
employment  -is  done  at  the  centralized  location.  Close  coordination 
is  maintained  with  other  programs.  YES  has  been  in  existence  for 
two  years  at  seven  locations:  Billings,  Kalispell,  Helena,  Missoula, 
Butte,  Great  Falls  and  Libby.  For  placements  by  age  see  Table  31. 
Work  Incentive  (WIN)  Program 

All  persons  applying  for  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  are  required  to  register  for  WIN  unless  exempt.  Persons  not 
required  to  register  may  volunteer  for  WIN,  and  large  numbers  are 
doing  so.  WIN  provides  employment  services  including  job  information, 
help  in  looking  for  work,  and  support  services  such  as  child  care 
and  medical  aid,  as  needed.  To  open  up  more  jobs,  tax  laws  permit 
employers  to  claim  Federal  income  tax  credits.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1979,  393  youths  were  placed  or  obtained  employment  under  the  WIN 
program.  Those  youths  comprised  31.1%  of  the  total  WIN  registrants 
who  entered  employment. 
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Concentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP) 

The  purpose  of  CEP  is  to  operate  CETA  titaining  programs  and 
to  offer  personal  and  individual  assistance  to  participants 
who  live  within  a  specific  rural  target  area. 
CEP  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 
and  is  available  for  iix  counties  in  Montana:  Broadwater,  Meagher, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Silver  Bow.  Jefferson  and  Deer  Lodge.  Services 
such  as  World  of  work,  basic  education,  classroom  training,  on-the- 
job  training,  work  experience  and  job  placement  are  available  to 
economically  disadvantaged,  unemployed  individuals.  Minimum  wage  is 
paid  to  those  in  training.  Jobs  obtained  after  training  are 
usually  not  CETA  subsidized  jobs.  Three  hundred  and  four  youths 
(under  22  years  of  age)  were  placed  in  jobs  under  the  CEP  program  in 
the  fiscal  year  1979. 
Various 

Youths  in  Montana  utilize  various  other  training  and  special 
employment  programs  established  for  all  age  groups.  On-the-Job 
Training  (OJT),  Classroom  Training  (C/T),  Public  Service  Employment 
(PSE),  and  Aault  Work  Experience  (AWE)  are  all  handled  by  the 
Employment  Securities  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
and  youth  account  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  individuals  enrolled 
in  those  programs.  See  the  attached  Table  32,  for  enrollment  and 
percentage  figures.  Apprenticeships  are  occasionally  incorporated  in 
several  of  the  above  programs  and  might  also  be  available  thru  trade 
unions.  Interested  parties  should  contact  the  local  Job  Service  office. 
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C.  Some  Possibilities 

1.  New  Department  of  Education 

In  October,  1979,  President  Carter  signed  a  bill  creating  a  new  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Education.  It  will  absorb  the  Education  Division 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  will  include  the 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  will  be  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
The  education  department  will  have  a  budget  of  $14  billion  and  18,000 
employees.  Shirley  Hufstedler,  the  first  secretary  of  education,  was  a 
federal  Judge  when  she  was  named  secretary.  Naturally  the  effect,  if  any, 
of  the  new  department  on  the  youth  in  the  nation  is  not  predictable  but 
there  may  be  some  changes.  President  Carter  said  Hufstedler  has  "one  of 

the  best  minds  fh  the  country I  wanted  a  strong,  creative  thinker  who 

could  take  a  new,  fresh  look  at  the  way  we  educate  our  children.  In  Judge 
Hufstedler  we  have  found  that  person." 

2.  New  Youth  Bill 

The  youth  employment  program  tentatively  titled  the  Youth  Career  Opportun- 
ity Act,  will  be  one  of  the  few  new  programs  President  Carter  will  propose 
this  year,  and  the  only  one  for  which  the  president  will  request  new  funding 
in  fiscal  1961.  The  broad  outline  of  the  legislation  already  is  fairly 
well  known:  a  two-pronged  attack  on  youth  employment  featuring  direct 
grants  to  high  schools  along  the  lines  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  plus  expanded  youth  job  training  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act.   New  funding  will  probably  be 
fairly  evenly  split  between  education  and  job  training  programs.  But 
Capital  Hill  staffers  have  expressed  some  doubt  that  Congress  can  write  a 
new  youth  bill  this  year.  A  number  of  congressional  aides  have  predicted 
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youth  programs  will  get  a  one-year  extension. 

3.  What  Works  Best  For  Whom? 

The  following  Information  is  taken  from  Employment  and  Training  Programs 
for  Youth:  What  Works  Best  for  Whom?,  a  May,  1978  publication  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

In-School  Youth 

In-school  youth  who  are  enrolled  in  employment  and  training  programs  are 
generally  disadvantaged,  potential  dropouts,  and  failures  in  both  academic 
and  vocational  subjects.  They  often  have  high  absentee  and  tardiness  rates, 
have  difficulties  in  finding  and  holding  jobs,  and  often  are  in  trouble 
with  the  law.  The  mission  of  employment  and  training  programs  for  this 
target  population  is  extremely  complicated.  Obviously,  one  of  their  pur- 
poses is  to  help  prepare  in-school  youth  for  eventual  participation  in  the 
labor  force.  Others  are  to  reduce  school  dropouts,  provide  income  to  needy 
students,  and  to  increase  student  motivation  to  master  academic  and  voca- 
tional curricula.  The  service  strategies  which  appear  to  be  most  effective 
vary  by  the  age  of  the  in-school  group.  For  example: 

Youth  under  16 
The  most  effective  strategies  for  youth  under  16  have  been  career  explor- 
ation and  prevocational  education  programs.  Well  structured  career  ex- 
ploration programs,  which  feature  esposure  to  various  occupational  altern- 
atives, have  been  credited  with  Increasing  student  interest  in  school  and 
reducing  dropouts.  Pre-vocational  programs  have  served  two  purposes:  (1) 
helping  students  to  discover  their  innate  Interests  and  abilities;  and  (2) 
helping  counselors  and  teachers  to  learn  more  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  younger  students. 
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16-17  year  olds 
Work  experience  has  been  the  major  strategy  for  16-17  year  olds,  often 
combined  with  classroom  Instruction  1n  specific  skills  or  more  general 
world  of  work  Instruction.  For  some  16  and  17  year  olds,  skill  training 
has  also  been  an  effective  strategy.  Most  of  today's  16-17  year  old  youths, 
however,  have  not  made  definite  decisions  regarding  careers;  thus,  1f  the 
training  provided  Is  too  narrow.  It  could  have  a  constraining  effect  on 
students.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  career  exploration  Is  as  important 
for  this  group  as  It  Is  for  their  younger  counterparts. 

18  year  olds  and  Imminent  school  leavers 
All  youth  can  benefit  from  job  search  programs  and  employment  counseling, 
but  It  Is  particularly  effective  for  those  1n-school  youth  whose  entrance 
Into  the  labor  force  is  Imminent.  The  few  job  search  programs  which  have 
been  tried  with  high  school  students  have  been  highly  successful  --  per- 
haps more  successful  than  any  other  employment  and  training  program 
strategy. 

Out-of-School  Youth 

Strategies  which  have  been  found  most  successful  for  out-of-school  youth 
also  vary  by  age.  For  16-17  year  old  youth,  work  experience  and  on-the-job 
training  have  been  more  effective  than  skills  training.  For  some  16-17 
year  olds,  programs  of  complete  remediation,  such  as  Job  Corps,  nave  been 
effective.  Others  have  benefited  from  conservation  work  and  public  ser- 
vice employment,  although  participation  in  the  latter  by  16-17  year  olds 
has  not  been  extensive.  Skills  training  has  been  more  effective  for  youth 
in  the  18-25  category,  although  on-the-job  training  has  also  been  effective 
for  th's  group.  Comparing  work  experience  to  other  forms  of  subsidized 
e:nployment,  older  youth  benefit  most  from  subsidized  jobs  which  provide 
them  with  a  legitimate  employment  record.  Thus,  public  service  employment 
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In  jobs  which  are  well  Integrated  Into  host  agency  personnel  structures  are 
the  most  valuable  for  them. 

Youth  in  Need  of  Remedial  Education 

Whether  they  are  1n  or  out  of  school,  youth  whose  skills  in  basic  education 
subjects  are  in  need  of  upgrading  benefit  most  from  programs  which  either 
alternate  basic  education  Instruction  with  work  experience,  or  integrate 
the  instruction  with  skill  training.  Programs  which  consist  solely  of 
basic  education  instruction  in  the  classroom  have  been  the  least  success- 
ful with  youthful  enrol  lees. 

Racial  and  Ethnic  Factors 

Generally  speaking,  the  racial  and  ethnic  backigrounds  of  youth  are  not  a 
significant  determinant  in  selecting  a  service  strategy.  There  are  two 
major  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  will  be  discussed  below,  but  for  the 
most  part,  other  factors  such  as  age.  Interests,  employment  experience, 
educational  attainment  and  personality  traits  are  the  major  determinants. 
The  two  exceptions  apply  to  youth  who  are  weak  in  the  English  language,  and 
to  native  American  youth.  Obviously,  the  inablility  to  get  along  in 
English  is  a  major  barrier  to  employment  in  most  areas  of  the  country  and 
the  solution  is  instruction  in  English  as  a  second  language. 
With  respect  to  native  American  youth,  it  has  been  found  that,  contrary  to 
experience  with  other  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  special  programs  which  en- 
roll native  Americans  only  are  often  more  successful  than  programs  where 
native  Americans  are  intergrated  in  regular  programs.  One  of  the  porblems 
of  youth  who  have  been  isolated  on  reservations  in  culture  shock.  They 
often  find  1t  difficult  to  either  communicate  with  or  keep  up  with  youth 
from  the  mainstream.  Special  programs  which  gradually  expose  clients  to 
the  dominant  culture  appear  to  work  best  for  thds  group.  This  conclusion 
applies  to  native  Americans  who  have  been  raised  on  reservations;  it  does 
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not  necessarily  apply  to  those  who  lived  most  of  their  lives  outside  the 
reservation. 

Isolated  Youth 

Isolated  youth,  whether  they  reside  In  remote  rural  areas  or  In  central  city 
ghettos,  share  similar  problems,  and  although  the  approaches  to  delivering 
service  components  to  them  may  vary,  the  service  components  are  the  same. 
Both  groups  often  are  adversely  effected  by  a  lack  of  jobs  and  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  labor  market,  employer  demands,  and  disfunctlonal  life 
styles.  In  addition,  central  city  youth  often  are  under  heavy  peer  pres- 
sure to  conform  to  ghetto  life  styles.  Including  participation  In  the  Ir- 
regular economy,  and  experimentation  with,  or  even  addiction  to,  drugs  and 
alcohol.  Rural  youth,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  apt  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  world  of  work  as  It  exists  In  urban  population  centers  and  have  far 
fewer  opportunities  for  gainful  employment  than  city  youth.  In  addition 
to  such  traditional  service  components  as  work  experience,  skills  training 
and  remedial  education.  Isolated  youth  benefit  most  from  Intensive  personal 
and  employment  counseling,  job  development,  subsidized  employment,  and  job 
search  training.  It  1s  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  approaches  for  deliv- 
ering these  service*  may  be,  and  often  are,  quite  different  for  city  youth 
than  they  are  for  rural  youth,  but  within  the  arsenal  of  tools  available 
to  employment  and  training  program  administrators,  those  listed  above 
appear  to  be  the  most  needed  and  beneficial  to  Isolated  youth. 

One  overwhelming  conclusion  of  the  literature  search  and  review  1s  that 
too  little  is  known  about;  (1)  the  characteristics  of  successful  employ- 
ment and  training  program  enrollees;  and  (2)  service  components  which 
have  the  greatest  positive  impact  on  enrollees  with  varying  characteristics. 
In  addition,  our  knowledge  of  how  the  vast  majority  of  youth  successfully 
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make  the  transition  from  school  to  work  without  the  benefit  of  Intermediar- 
ies Is  also  woefully  lacking.  The  above  corrments  regarding  "what  works 
best  for  whom"  are  admittedly  superficial,  or  could  be  grouped  under  the 
heading  of  common  sense  but  they  constitute  all  that  the  literature  has  to 
offer. 

Research  to  zero  In  on  the  characteristics  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
youth  and  to  Isolate  those  service  strategies  which  have  both  the  most 
and  least  potentially  positive  Impact  would  be  difficult  to  design. 
However,  the  results  of  such  research,  especially  better  knowledge  of 
how  most  youth  successfully  make  the  school -to-work  transition,  could  lead 
to  more  realistic  programming. 

4.  Suggestions,  Ideas 
Shorter  Work  Week 

Bill  H.  R.  1784  would  reduce  the  standard  work  week  to  37.5  hours  by  1981 
and  35  hours  by  1983.  Discussion  about  the  bill  In  the  October  25,  1979 
Manpower  and  Vocational  Education  Weekly  Included  such  points  as: 

1.  It  would  alleviate  the  nation's  severe  unemployment 
problem. 

2.  It  would  create  7  to  8  ml 11  on  new  jobs. 

3.  If  wages  for  the  35-hour  week  Increased  to  match  those 
of  the  40-hour  week,  more  people  working  at  higher  wages 
would  mean  a  drastic  Increase  In  costs  but,  according 

to  supporters,  the  resulting  Increase  In  productivity 
would  more  than  justify  the  Increase  In  pay. 

Consolidation  of  Youth  Programs 

The  consolidation  of  the  Youth  Community  Conservation  and  Improvement  Pro- 
gram (YCCIP)  with  the  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  (YETP)  and  with 
the  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program  (SYEP)  Is  being  tested  by  8  prime 
sponsors  and  may  lead  to  changes  In  the  law.  The  merger  of  YCCIP  and  YETP 
meets  with  approval  by  Mark  Thennes,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Ycuth  Work  Alliance,  a  national  group  representing  more  than  1000  youth 
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service  agencies.  Thennes  suggested  prime  sponsors  would  find  1t  more 
attractive  to  participate.  Montana  Is  not  one  of  the  states  Involved  In 
the  testing  of  the  Consolidated  Youth  Employment  Program. 

Better  School-to-Work  Transition 

A  report  released  In  November,  1979  contains  the  recommendations  of  the 
Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  In  Higher  Education.  The  report, 
titled  Giving  Yough  A  Better  Chance:  Options  for  Education,  Work  and 
Service,  was  discussed  in  the  November  29,  1979  Manpower  and  Vocational 
Education  Weekly.  The  council's  recommendations  are  designed  to  ease 
the  "yery   abrupt"  transition  between  school  and  work,  and  provide  better 
cooperation  among  schools,  employers,  the  military  and  community  organi- 
zations. The  council  urged  that: 

America's  high  schools  must  be  changed  radically  to  provide 
young  people  with  more  education,  career,  military  and  com- 
munity service  options.  Basic  academic  skills  can  be  taught 
effectively  at  the  high  school  level  in  3  days  a  week,  allow- 
ing 2  days  for  education  related  work,  communtiy  service  or  in- 
depth  study  in  a  partlcualar  field.  There  should  be  better 
services  to  young  people  who  drop  out  of  school,  do  not  enter 
college  or  pursue  occupational  training.  The  large  "mono- 
lithic" high  school  should  be  made  smaller  and  more  diverse, 
and  fuU-time  specialty  schools  also  should  be  available  to 
high  school  juniors  and  seniors.  Vacational  education  in 
high  schools  should  be  deemphaslzed  in  favor  of  increased 
on-the-job  training.  Nearly  half  of  the  federal  vocation 
education  funds  allocated  to  school  districts  should  be  used 
to  encourage  a  school -to-work  vocational  training  shift. 
States  would  be  required  to  match  25%  of  federal  money.  The 
federal  Vocational  Education  Act  should  be  renamed  the 
Occupational  Skills  and  Work  Study  Act  and  establish  a  work- 
study  program,  modeled  on  the  current  college  program,  for 
high  school  youth.  Increases  in  money  for  existing  federal 
programs  are  needed.  Middle  colleges  should  be  developed  to 
combine  the  last  2  years  of  high  school  with  the  first  2  years 
of  college  and  that  16-year-olds  should  be  encouraged  to  enter 
postsecondary  schools.  Community  colleges  should  play  an 
expanded  role  In  helping  youth  move  from  school  to  work  and 
should  provide  a  "base  of  operation"  for  young  people,  offer- 
ing advice  on  academic  and  job  opportunities,  job  preparation 
classes  and  making  job  placements  and  referrals.  There  should 
be  created  a  national  youth  service' foundation  to  expand  service 
projects  and  a  national  education  fund  to  finance  student's 
education  programs.  More  incentives  for  employers  are  needed 
including  training  subsidies  for  firms  that  provide  on-the-job 
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training  or  apprenticeships  and  Soda!  Security  waivers  for 
teenage  workers  and  their  employers.  The  total  cost  of  the 
$1.4  billion  to  $1.9  billion  for  the  recommendations  would 
be  offset  by  savings  In  social  costs  such  as  vandalism, 
unemployment  and  delinquency. 
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TABLE  A-1 

MONTANA 
EMPLOYED  PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUP 
BY  AGE,  SEX,  AND  RACE 
1977  Annual  Averages 

(In  Thousanda) 


TOTAL  WHITE  AND  NON-WHITE 


TOTAL 
BOTH 


TOTAL 


15-19 


.MALE.... 
20-24 


25-64 


65+ 


TOTAL       16-19 


FEMALE... 
20-24 


25-64 


65+ 


TOTAL 


321 


203 


19 


26 


152 


13 
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WHITE   COLLAR 

145 

72 

2 

7 

61 

2 

73 

6 

11 

54 

2 

PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL   ETC. 

40 

24 

0 

3 

21 

0 

16 

0 

3 

13 

0 

TEACHERS,  EXCEPT 

COLLEGE 

11 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

ALL  OTHER 

29 

21 

0 

2 

18 

0 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

MANAGERS.  OFFICERS, 

,  ETC. 

38 

29 

0 

1 

27 

1 

9 

0 

1 

8 

0 

SALES 

20 

11 

1 

2 

8 

0 

9 

1 

1 

6 

0 

CLERICAL 

47 

8 

1 

2 

5 

0 

39 

4 

6 

28 

1 

BLUE  COLLAR 

95 

87 

9 

14 

62 

1 

8 

0 

1 

5 

1 

CRAFTSMAN 

45 

43 

2 

6 

35 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

CARPENTERS 

8 

7 

1 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ALL  OTHERS 

38 

36 

1 

4 

30 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0PE8ATIVES 

19 

16 

3 

3 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

TRANSPORT 

5 

13 

1 

1 

11 

8 

1 

0 

0 

I 

8 

LABORERS 

6 

15 

4 

4 

6 

1 

0 

0 

SERVICE  WORKERS 

47 

14 

4 

2 

8 

0 

32 

7 

5 

19 

1 

PRIVATE  HOUSEHOLD 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

3 

0 

PHOTECTIVE     SERVICES 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ALL  OTXER 

39 

12 

4 

2 

5 

0 

27 

6 

5 

16 

1 

FARM 

35 

30 

3 

3 

22 

3 

5 

1 

1 

4 

0 

FARMERS 

20 

20 

0 

1 

16 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'ARM  LABORERS 

15 

10 

3 

2 

6 

0 

5 

1 

0 

4 

0 

NO  OREVIOUS  WORK  E;PERIENCE 


PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 


ITAL  PERSONS 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

WHITE  COLLAR 

4S.0 

3S.S 

11.5 

28.3 

39.8 

32.  S 

61.4 

42.3 

60.4 

6S.4 

46.4 

PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL.   ETC. 

12. S 

12.0 

1.8 

11.0 

13.6 

8.2 

13.4 

2.2 

14.1 

IS.l 

12.5 

TEACHERS,   EXCEPT 

COLLEGE 

3.5 

1.3 

.0 

2.7 

2.0 

.0 

6.4 

.0 

6.6 

7.4 

6.3 

AU  OTHERS 

9.0 

10.2 

1.5 

8.3 

11.6 

8.2 

7.0 

2.2 

7.S 

7.7 

6.2 

MANAGERS.  OFFICERS. 

ETC. 

11.7 

14.3 

1.0 

3.6 

17.6 

19.2 

7.3 

1.0 

3.2 

9.3i 

7.6 

SALES 

6.2 

S.4 

4.9 

6.5 

5.3 

3.6 

7.5 

10.6 

7.7 

6.7 

12.6 

CLERICAL 

14. S 

3.8 

4.0 

7.2 

3.3 

1.5 

33.2 

28.5 

3S.3 

34.4 

13.8 

BLUE  COLLAR  WORKERS 

29.4 

42.7 

SO.  5 

64.4 

40.8 

16.4 

6.6 

3.5 

7.9 

6.5 

15.4 

CRAFTSMAN 

14.1 

21.1 

8.4 

22.6 

23.0 

6.2 

2.0 

1.2 

3.4 

1.8 

3.0 

CARPENTERS 

2.4 

3.6 

3.1 

6.4 

3.3 

-.2 

.3 

.0 

1.3 

.1 

.0 

ALL  OTHER 

11.8 

17.6 

5.3 

16.2 

19.7 

6.5 

1.8 

1.2 

2.1 

1.8 

3.0 

OPERATIVES 

5.9 

7.8 

14.9 

10.8 

6.4 

8.1 

2.6 

.2 

1.6 

2.8 

12.3 

TRANSPORT 

4.5 

e.e 

4.3 

5.3 

7.3 

1.7 

1.0 

.5 

.4 

1.3 

.0 

LABORERS      . 

4.9 

7.2 

22.9 

15.8 

4.1 

.3 

.9 

1.6 

2.6 

.5 

.0 

SERVICE  WORKERS 

14. S 

7.0 

21.7 

7.7 

5.0 

8.0 

27.5 

50.1 

28.9 

23.3 

31.6 

PRIVATE  HOUSEHOLD 

US 

.0 

.3 

.1 

.0 

.0 

4.1 

9.0 

1.9 

3.4 

11.4 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 

.9 

1.2 

.4 

.5 

1.5 

.0 

.3 

.0 

.1 

.3 

1.6 

^L  OTHER 

12.1 

S.7 

21.0 

7.1 

3.5 

8.0 

23.2 

41.1 

27.0 

19.6 

18.6 

FARM 

11.0 

14.8 

16.3 

9.6 

14.4 

43.1 

4.5 

4.0 

2.8 

4.8 

6.6 

FARMERS 

6.2 

9.6 

.6 

3.2 

10.6 

41.6 

.5 

.0 

.4 

.4 

4.S 

FARM  LABORERS 

4.7 

5.2 

15.8 

6.4 

3.8 

1.5 

4.0 

4.0 

2.4 

4.4 

2.1 

NO  PREVIOUS  WORK  EXPERIENCE 


.0 


Items  my  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

PeraentB  computed  from  whole   (unrounded)  numbere. 


Souraa:    (1977  (TPS,   B  of  L  Statiatiae) 

IMI  for  AAP  in  Mt,    1977-1978,   n&A  Sea.,  Mt  Department  of  Labor  S  Industries 
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TABLE  A-2 

MONTANA 
EMPLOYED  PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUP 
BY  AGE.  SEX.  AND  RACE 
1978  Annual  Averages 

(In  Thousands) 
TOTAL  WHITE  AND  NON-WHITE 


TOTAL 

1 

MALE   .. 

FEMALE. 

BOTH 

total' 

"16-19 

20-24 

'25-64" 

65+ 

total' 

'i6-i9 

20-24 

'25-64   " 

"65+ 

ITAL 

348 

214 

20 

29 

199 

6 

134 

16 

22 

93 

3 

WHITE  COLLAR 

155 

72 

2 

7 

62 

1 

83 

7 

12 

63 

1 

PROF.  TECH.   ETC. 

46 

27 

0 

2 

24 

0 

19 

0 

3 

15 

0 

TEACHERS.  EXC  COLL 

12 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

1 

7 

0 

ALL  OTHER 

33 

22 

0 

2 

20 

0 

11 

0 

2 

9 

0 

MANAGERS.  OFF.  ETC. 

38 

27 

0 

2 

24 

1 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

SALES 

22 

10 

1 

2 

8 

0 

12 

2 

2 

7 

0 

CLERICAL 

50 

8 

0 

2 

6 

0 

42 

4 

7 

31 

0 

BLUE  COLLAR 

104 

95 

11 

16 

66 

2 

8 

1 

2 

5 

0 

CRAFTSMAN 

47 

45 

2 

5 

37 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

CARPENTERS 

8 

fl 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ALL  OTHER 

39 

37 

2 

5 

31 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

OPERATIVES 

22 

18 

2 

5 

10 

1 

4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

TRANSPORT 

16 

15 

1 

2 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

LABORERS 

19 

17 

6 

4 

8 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

SERVICE  WORKERS 

«9 

14 

) 

2 

8 

1 

35 

8 

6 

20 

1 

fRTV.   HSHLD. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

PROTECTIVE  SERV. 

4 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ALL  OTHER 

42 

10 

3 

2 

5 

1 

32 

7 

6 

19 

1 

FARM 

40 

33 

4 

4 

23 

3 

7 

1 

1 

5 

0 

FARMERS 

24 

22 

0 

1 

18 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

FARM  LABORERS 

16 

11 

4 

2 

5 

0 

5 

1 

1 

3 

0 

NO  PREV.  WORK  EXP. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 


TOTAL  PERSONS 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

WHITE  COLLAR 

44.6 

33.6 

8.7 

23.8 

39.0 

21.6 

62.2 

43.5 

57.5 

67.4 

39.1 

PROF.  TECH.  ETC. 

13.1 

12.5 

2.2 

6.4 

15.1 

6.0 

14.2 

2.3 

13.3 

16.5 

11.6 

TCHRS.  EX.  COLL 

3.6 

2.1 

.0 

.8 

2.7 

.0 

5.9 

.2 

6.2 

7.0 

1.1 

ALL  OTHER 

9.5 

Iff.  4 

2.2 

5.6 

12.4 

6.0 

8.2 

2.1 

7.1 

9.5 

10.5 

MNGRS.  OFF.  ETC. 

10.8 

12.7 

1.3 

5.7 

15.4 

12.8 

7.8 

2.9 

1.7 

10.0 

U.3 

SALES 

6.3 

4.8 

3.5 

5.6 

5.0 

1.3 

8.7 

14.8 

8.2 

7.8 

5.4 

CLERICAL 

14.4 

3.6 

1.6 

6.1 

3.5 

1.5 

31.5 

23.4 

34.4 

33.0 

10.8 

BLUE  COLLAR 

29.8 

44.6 

55.3 

57.2 

41.8 

26.3 

6.2 

7.3 

10.1 

5.0 

8.0 

CRAFTSMAN 

13.4 

21.1 

11.4 

19.0 

23.2 

8.3 

1.1 

1.1 

2.0 

.9 

.8 

CARPENTERS 

V2.Z 

3.5 

1.9 

3.3 

3.9 

1.5 

.1 

.0 

.0 

.2 

.0 

ALL  OTHER 

11.1 

17.5 

9.5 

15.7 

19.3 

6.8 

1.0 

1.1 

2.0 

.7 

.8 

OPERATIVES 

6.2 

8.4 

10.8 

17.2 

6.5 

8.9 

2.7 

1.7 

3.1 

2.6 

6.1 

TRANSPORT 

4.6 

7.1 

4.4 

8.3 

7.3 

4.6 

.7 

.6 

1.0 

.7 

1.1 

LABORERS 

5.6 

8.0 

28.8 

12.7 

4.7 

4.5 

1.7 

3.9 

3.9 

.9 

.0 

SERVICE  WORKERS 

14.1 

6.4 

15.8 

6.2 

5.0 

13.0 

26.3 

45.9 

28.5 

21.8 

40.1 

PRIV.  HSHLO. 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

.1 

.0 

.0 

2.6 

5.R 

1.9 

1.8 

13.3 

PROTECTIVE  SERV. 

.1.1 

1.7 

.3 

.8 

2.0 

1.9 

.1 

.0 

.0 

.1 

.7 

ALL  OTHER 

12.0 

4.7 

15.5 

5.4 

2.9 

11.1 

23.7 

40.2 

26.6 

20.0 

26.1 

NMW 

11.5 

15.4 

20.3 

12.8 

14.3 

39.0 

5.3 

3.3 

3.8 

5.8 

12.8 

FARMERS 

6.9 

10.2 

1.1 

4.4 

11.2 

36.8 

1.8 

.0 

.3 

2.2 

7.3 

FARM  LABORERS 

4.6 

5.2 

19.2 

8.4 

3.0 

2.2 

3.6 

3.3 

3.5 

3.6 

5.5 

NO  PREV.  WORK  EXP. 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

Items  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 

I. 

Percents  computed  from  whole  (unrounded)  numbers. 

Soupoei     1978  Current  Population  Survey,  provided  by 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statietiae 


Career  publications  helpful  to  young  people 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  widely  known  for 
its  reports  on  employment,  unemployment,  and 
changes  in  prices  and  living  costs.  But  the  Bureau  is 
also  the  largest  publisher  in  the  Federal  Government 
of  career  and  occupational  outlook  information.  The 
following  is  a  listing  and  brief  discussion  of  current 
BLS  occupational  publications  that  may  be  helpful  to 
students,  guidance  counselors,  job  placement  offi- 
cials, and  others  interested  in  trends  in  job  opportu- 
nities. 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  1978-79  Edition 

This  840-page  volume,  an  "encyclopedia  of 
careers,"  covers  several  hundred  occupations  and  35 
major  industries.  Information  is  included  on:  what  the 
work  is  like;  job  prospects  to  1985;  personal  qualifica- 
tions, training,  and  educational  requirements;  working 
conditions;  earnings;  chances  for  advancement;  and 
where  to  find  additional  information. 

The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  published 
every  2  years,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  refer- 
ence books  in  the  career  guidance  field.  The  1980-81 
edition  is  expected  to  be  available  early  in  1980. 

Reprints  from  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 

Leaflets  containing  information  on  several  related 
occupations  or  about  major  industries  such  as  atomic 
energy,  are  especially  useful  to  jobseekers  who  want 
to  know  about  a  single  field  and  to  counselors  who 
must  stretch  the  contents  of  one  Occupational  Out- 
look Handbook  among  many  students.  A  list  show- 
ing the  occupations  and  industries  in  each  reprint 
may  be  obtained  from  any  BLS  regional  office. 

Occupational  Outlook  for  College  Graduates 

The  1978-79  edition  of  this  275-page  publication 
is  a  guide  to  career  opportunities  in  more  than  100 
jobs  for  which  a  college  degree  is,  or  is  becoming, 
the  usual  background  for  employment.  The  occupa- 
tional statements  are  taken  from  the  latest  edition  of 
the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Also  included  is 
a  brief  summary  of  expected  changes  in  the  economy, 
in  addition  to  an  analysis  of  the  overall  supply  and 
demand  situation  for  college  graduates  through  the 
mid-1980's. 

Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly 

The  intent  of  this  periodical  is  to  help  young  peo- 
ple, employment  planners,  and  guidance  counselors 
keep  abreast  of  current  occupational  and  employ- 
ment developments  during  the  interim  of  publication 
of  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  The  Quarter- 
ly, written  in  nontechnical  language  and  illustrated  in 
color,  contains  articles  on  new  occupations,  training 


opportunities,  salary  trends,  career  counseling  pro- 
grams, and  the  results  of  new  studies  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  Some  recent  articles  have 
covered  these  topics:  the  labor  force  in  1990;  job 
prospects  for  college  graduates;  how  to  look  for  a 
job;  training  programs  for  professional  chefs;  and 
how  to  get  into  an  apprenticeship  program. 

Occupational  Projections  and  Training  Data 

This  bulletin  shows  for  each  of  several  hundred 
white-collar,  blue-collar,  and  service  jobs:  employ- 
ment in  1976,  projected  manpower  requirements  for 
1985,  average  annual  openings  1976-85,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  available  statistics  on  the  number  of  people 
completing  training  in  each  field.  The  bulletin  also 
discusses  long-term  employment  prospects  for  college 
graduates. 

Looking  Ahead  to  A  Career 

This  is  a  35-mm  color  filmstrip  with  accompanying 
cassette  tape  narrative  produced  especially  for  young 
people.  Cartoons,  photographs,  and  charts  are  used 
to  explain  industrial  and  occupational  trends,  the  oc- 
cupational cluster  system,  sources  of  job  openings, 
and  the  employment  outlook  for  college  graduates. 
The  27-minute  cassette  tape  has  both  audible  and  in- 
audible film  advance  tone. 

Education  and  job  leaflets 

This  is  a  series  of  five  leaflets  that  list  jobs  that  re- 
quire specified  levels  of  education.  The  titles  are 
"Jobs  for  Which  You  Can  Qualify  If  You're  a  High 
School  Graduate,"  ".  .  .  You  Can  Qualify  If  You're 
Not  a  High  School  Graduate,"  ".  .  .  You  Can  Train 
Through  Apprenticeship,"  ".  .  .  You  Probably  Will 
Need  a  College  Education,"  and  "Jobs  for  Which 
You  Probably  Will  Need  Some  College  or  Special- 
ized Training."  For  each  job  listed,  brief  information 
is  included  about  the  qualifications  and  training 
needed  and  the  employment  outlook  to  1985. 

Motivational  leaflets 

A  series  of  11  career  leaflets  have  also  been 
published — clerical  jobs,  ecology,  English,  foreign 
languages,  health  (without  a  college  degree),  liberal 
arts.  Math,  mechanics,  outdoors,  science,  and  social 
science.  Each  discusses  the  types  of  jobs  that  may  be 
available  to  persons  with  an  interest  or  proficiency  in 
a  particular  academic  subject  or  field. 

Melvin  C.  Fountain 
Editor 

Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly 


^^^(^e:  Monthly  Labor  Review  (U.S.   Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  StaUetice, 
Waahington.D.CJ  Ootober,1979.Vol,102,No,10,    Notify  Superintendent  of  Docmente     US 
Government  Printing  Of fice.Wa^hington^   D,C,   20402  f^r  Qrdrrir.g  informticn.         '      '    ' 
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ALPHABETICAL  LISTING  OF  VIEWSCRIPTS 


Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Georgia  Rice,  Superintendent 
Helena,  MT  59601 


Accounting  Clerk 219.488 

Administrative  Aide  169.168 

Admitting  Clerk  237.368 

Adv.  Layout  Artist  141.081 

Advertising  Salesperson  .  .  .  258.358 
Aerial  Appl  (Crop  Duster)  .  .  196.283 
Ag  Chemical  Fieldperson  .  .  .  180.118 
Ag  Chemical  Sales  Rep.  .  .  .  266.258 

Ag.  Commod.  Grader 168.287 

Ag  Journalist  132.268 

Ag  Lab  Tester 029.381 

Agricultural  Inspector.  .  .  .  168.287 
Air  Cond./Refrig.  Mechanic.  .  637.281 

Air  Force None 

Airframe/Power  PI  Mechanic.  .  621.281 
Aircraft  Fuel  Service  ....  915.884 

Air  Han-jner  Operator 859.887 

Airline  Pilot  196.283 

Air  Traffic  Controller.  .  .  .  193.168 

Ambulance  Driver 913.883 

Anesthetist  075.378 

Apartment  Manager  186.168 

Architect  001.081 

Arch.  Draftsperson 001.281 

Army. None 

Artifical  Inseminator  ....  467.384 
Asbestos/Insulating  Wkr.  .  .  863.884 

Auctioneer 294.258 

Audiologist  079.108 

Audit  Clerk  210.388 

Auto  Body  Repair 807.381 

Auto  Mechanic  620.281 

Automobile  Salesperson.  .  .  .  280.358 

Auto  Parts  Person  289.358 

Auto  Trans.  Specialist.  .  .  .  620.281 

Auto  Tuneup  Person 620.281 

Auto  Upholsterer  780.381 

Bagger  (Grocery)  920.887 

Baker 526.781 

Baker's  Helper 526.886 

Bank  Clerk  219.388 

Bank  Operation  Trainee.  .  .  .  186.168 

Bank  Teller  212.368 

Barber 330.371 

Bartender  312.878 

Beauty  Operator  332.271 

Bellhop  324.878 

Bill  Collector 240.368 

Billing  Clerk  219.388 

Biologist  041.081 

Boilermaker  805.281 

Bookkeeper  210.388 

Bookkeeping  Mach.  Operator.  .  215.388 

Border  Patrol  Agent  168.168 

Brake  &  Front  End  Spec.  .  .  .  620.281 


Bricklayer  861.381 

Building  Inspector  168.168 

Building  Supply  Sales.  .  .  .  276.358 

Bulldozer  Operator  850.883 

Busser  (Table)  311.878 

Bus  Driver  913.463 

Butcher,  All-round  525.381 

Buyer 162.158 

Cabinetmaker  162.158 

Cable  Splicer 829.381 

Cafeteria  Cook  313.381 

Camera  Operator-T.V 143.062 

Car  Rental  Agent  919.478 

Carpenter 860.381 

Cartographer  017.281 

Cashier  211.468 

Catalog  Order  Clerk 249.368 

Cement  Mason  844.884 

Cert.  Public  Acct.  (CPA)  .  .  160.188 

Chemical  Engineer  008.081 

Chemical  Lab  Tech 022.281 

Child  Care  Worker 359.878 

Chiropractor  079.108 

Civil  Engineer  005.081 

Civil   Eng.  Tech 005.081 

Civil  Service  Apprentice  .   .  None 

Claims  Adjuster 241.158 

Claims  Clerk  249.368 

Classified  Ad  Clerk 209.388 

Clergy  120.108 

Clerk-Typist  209.388 

Coin  Machine  Mechanic.  .  .  .  639.281 

Collection  Clerk  240.388 

College  Instructor  090.228 

Commercial  Artist  141.081 

Compositor •.  973.381 

Computer  Operator 213.382 

Computer  Programmer 020.188 

Construction  Electrician  .  .  824.281 

Const.  Equip.  Mech 620.281 

Construction  Worker 869.884 

Control  Room  Tech 957.282 

Cooks  and  Chefs 313.131 

Copywriter  132.088 

Cosmetics  Demonstrator  .  .  .  297.458 

Counter  Attendant 369.887 

Court  Reporter  202.388 

Credit  Analyst  191.268 

Credit  Clerk  249.368 

Credit  Manager  168.168 

Custodian 382.884 

Dairy  Equipment  Repair  .  .  .  629.281 

Dairy  Farmhand  411.884 

Dairy  Herdsparson 411.181 


Dairy  Herd  Tester  ....  .j,         .381 

Dairy  Routeperson  ....  t.  292.353 

Darkroom  Technician  ....'.  975.381 

Data  Equip.  Installer  ....  828.281 

Day  Nursery  Teacher  ....'.  359.878 

Dental  Assistant  J.  079.378 

Dental  Hygienist .•  .  078.363 

Dental  Lab  Technician  .  -  .  .  712.381 

Dentist  072.108 

Detective  375.268 

Diesel  Mechanic  625.281 

Dietary  Aide 319.138 

Dining  Rn\  Host/Hostess.    .    .    .  310.868 

Dishwasher 318.887 

Dispensing  Optician  713.251 

Displayer  298.081 

Draftsperson 017.281 

Drapery  Seamstress 787.782 

Drycleaner 362.782 

Duplicating  Machine  Op.   .   .    .  207.782 

EEG  Technician 078.368 

Egg  Ranch  Manager  412.181 

Electric  Sign  Service  ....  82^.281 

Electrical  Engineer  003.081 

Electrical  Repairperson  .  .  .  829.281 

Electrician,  Apprentice  .  .  .  829.887 

Electrocardiograph  Tech-EKG  .  078.358 

Embalmer 338.381 

Engineering  Aide 005.081 

Escrow  Officer  169.388 

E'ternirator 389.884 

Far::;  Equipment  Op 409.883 

r-"    "q 'i-Dment  Sales.   ....  277.358 

e       Estate  Sales.    .    .   .  250.358 

Fa.Miand,   General 421.883 

FBI  -  Non-Agent None 

f-edaral   Careers None 

Fj'^:  Ccr?,pany  Fieldperson.    .    .  180.118 

Mill   Operator 520.885 

Clf  -k 206.388 

Mil  LiLrary  Clerk 223.387 

^■'"ince  Company  Mgr 185.118 

efighter  373.884 

Fl agger.  Crop  Dusting  ....  409.887 

night  Attendant 352.878 

Flight  Service  Spec 193.168 

Floor  Covering  Installer  .  .  864.781 

Floor  Covering  Sales 274.358 

Floral  Designers  142.031 

F'orist  142.081 

rester  (Professional)  .  .  .  040.081 

restry  Tech  441.384 

Fork  Lift  Driver 922.883 

Frame  Man,  Telephone  Ind.  .  .  822.884 

Funeral  Director 187.158 

Furnace  Installer  ...     .  859.231 


Furniture  Salesperson  .  .  .  274.358 
Furniture  Upholsterer  .  .  .  780.381 

Game  Warden  379.168 

Garbage  Collector  909.887 

Geologist  024.081 

Glazier  855.781 

Grocery  Checker  299.458 

GrouncJskeeper 407.884 

Guard  (Watchman) 372.868 

Hardware  Sales 276.358 

Heavy  Equipment  Op 859.883 

Helicopter  Pilot  196.233 

Highway  Patrol  Officer.  .  .  375.268 

Hod  Carrier  859.887 

Hospital  Cashier 237.368 

Hospital  Ward  Maid.  ....  323.887 

Hotel  Clerk  242.358 

Hotel -Motel  Mgr 187.118 

Ice  Cream  Machine  Op.  .  .  .  529.782 

Information  Operator.  .  .  .  235.862 

Insurance  Adjuster 241.168 

Insurance  Agent  250.258 

Interior  Designer/Dec  .  .  .  142.051 

Junior  Accountant  160.188 

Juvenile  Officer  375.268 

Keypunch  Operator  213.582 

Kitchen  Helper  318.887 

Lab  Assistant  ........  029.381 

Lab  Helper,  Research  ,  .  .  381.887 

Laborer,  General 850.887 

Lather 842.781 

Laundry  Worker 361.884 

Lawyer 110.108 

Legal  Secretary  201.368 

Lens  Grinder  711.781 

Librarian  100.168 

Library  Clerk  249.368 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse.  .  079.373 

Lineperson 821.381 

Lithographic  Operator  .  .  .  651.782 

Locksinith 709.281 

Lumber  Grader  659.587 

Machinist  600. 2SC 

Mail  Carrier 233.388 

Maintenance  Person  ....  899.381 

Maintenance  Mechanic.  .  .  .  639.281 

Makeup  Person,  News  ....  973.331 

Marine  Corp None 

Meat  Cutter  316.884 

Medical  Assistant  079.358 

Medical  Lab  Tech 078.381 
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Medical  Records  Adm  100.388 

Medical  Records  Clerk  .  .  .  .  249.388 

Medical  Technologist  ....  078.381 

Messenger  230.878 

Metallurgical  Engineer.  .  .  .  011.081 

Meter  Reader,  Utilities  .  .  .  239.588 

Rilker 411.885 

Milk  Process.  Worker  ....  529.886 

Millwright 638.281 

Mining  Engineer  010.081 

Model 297.868 

Mot.  Pic  Projectionist.  .  .  .  960.382 

Motorcycle  Mechanic  620.281 

Multilith  Operator  651.782 

Music  Therapist  079.128 

Navy None 

New  Account  Clerk  249.368 

New  Car  Get  Ready  Person.  .  .  806.381 

Newspaper  Reporter 132.268 

Note  Clerk 210.388 

Nurse  Aide 355.878 

Nursery  Manager  406.168 

Nursery  Worker 406.887 

Occupational  Therapist.  .  .  .  079.128 

Occupation  Therapy  Ass't.  .  .  079.368 

Office  Clerk  219.388 

Office  Machine  Service.  .  .  .  633.281 

Operating  Engineer 859.883 

Operating  Room  Tech  079.378 

Optical  Bench  Worker 711.381 

Optometrist 079.108 

Orderly  355.878 

Orthodontist 072.108 

Painter  840.781 

Paperhanger  841.781 

Park  Ranger  169.168 

Parking  Enforcement  Officer  .  375.588 

Parking  Lot  Attendant  ....  915.878 

Patternmaker 781.381 

PBX  Operator 235.862 

Peace  Corps  Volunteer  ....  None 

Pediatrician 070.108 

Personnel  Administrator  .  .  .  166.118 

Pharmacist  074.181 

Pharmacy  Helper  074.387 

Photographer  143.062 

Photo  Retouch  Artist 970.281 

Photojournalist  143.062 

Physical  Therapist 079.378 

Physical  Therapy  Ass't  .  .  .  355.878 

Physician  070.108 

Planning  Aide  199.338 

Plasterer  842.781 

Plumber  862.381 

Police  Clerk 249.588 


Police  Officer 375.258 

Postal  Clerk  232.368 

Poultry  Farmhand 412.884 

Poultry  Processing  Worker  .  525.887 

Pressers 363.782 

Printing  Press  Operator  .  .  651.782 
Professional  Athlete  .  .  .  153.348 
Proof  Machine  Operator.  .  .  217.388 
Prosthetist-Orthotist  .  .  .  078.368- 
Psychiatric  Technician.  .  .  355.878 

Psychologist 045.088 

Public  Relations  Spec  .  .  .  165.068 
Pump  Service  Person  ....  637.281 
Purchasing  Agent 162.158 

Radio/T.V.  Announcer.  .  .  .  159.148 

Radio  Dispatcher 379.368 

Radio/T.V.  Service  Tech  .  .  720.281 

Radiologic  Tech  (X-Ray)  .  .  078.358 

Radiologist  070.108 

Railroad  Worker  910.383 

Real  Estate  Appraiser  .  .  .  191.287 

Real  Estate  Sales  250.358 

Receptionist 237.368 

Registered  Nurse 075.378 

Reporter 132.268 

Respiratory  Therapist  .  .  .  079.368 

Restaurant  Manager 187.158 

Rod  and  Chainperson  ....  018.587 

Roofer 866.331 

Routeworker  292.358 

Sales  Clerk  290.478 

School  Bus  Driver  913.463 

Seamstress  785.381 

Secretary,  General 201.368 

Securities  Sales  251.258 

Service  Station  Attendant  .  915.867 

Service  Writer 620.281 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 804.281 

Sheriff's  Deputy  377.858 

Ship/Receive  Clerk 222.387 

Shoe  Repair  365.381 

Shoe  Sales  Ass't 263.358 

Sign  Painters  970.381 

Small  Appliance  Repair.  .  .  723.381 

Social  Worker  195.108 

Social  Work  Aide 195.108 

Sociologist  054.088 

Soil  Conservationist  ,  .  .  040.081 

Speech  Pathologist 079.108 

Sporting  Goods  Sales.  .  .  .  286.358 

Stationary  Engineer  ....  950.782 

Stenographer 202.388 

Stock  Clerk  223.387 

Structural-Ironworker  .  .  .  801.781 

Swamper/Loader,  Crop  Duster  409.887 
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Tabulating  Machine  Op 213.782 

Tailor 785,.38I 

Tape  Perforator  208.588 

Taxi   Cab  Driver 913.353 

Teacher,  Elementary   092.228 

Teacher,  Secondary 091.228 

Technical    Illustrator  ....  017.281 

Technical   Writer 139.288 

Telephone  Operator 235.862 

Telephone  Service  Rep   ....  249.368 

Telephone  Station  Inst.   .   .   .  822.381 

Teletype  Operator  ......  203.588 

Theater  Manager  187.168 

Ticket  Agent 919.368 

Tire  Recapper  559.885 

Title  Examiner 119.288 

Tool   and  Die  Maker 601.280 

Traffic  Rate  Clerk 219.388 

Travel   Agent 237.168 

Truck  Driver 905.883 

Typesetting  Operator.   ....  650.582 

Veterinarian 073.103 

Waiter/Waitress   ........  311.878 

Ward  Clerk.    .........  219.338 

Warehouse  Person.   .......  922.887 

Watch  Repair .  715.281 

Welder 810.884 
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Vital   Information   for  Education   and  Work 


THE  JOB 


BUYER 

The  BUYERS  hold  wery   important  positions  in  any  retail  store.  They  select  the 
merchandise  to  be  sold  in  the  store  and  outline  the  selling  program  for  the  merchan- 
dise they  have  bought.  The  BUYER  experiences  both  successes  and  failure  in  the 
goods  purchased.  They  must  have  information  as  to  what  the  customers  like  and 
dislike.  The  BUYERS  must  keep  accurate  records  so  that  they  will  know  what  the 
trends  are  as  well  as  the  level  of  the  buying  public  the  store  serves. 


REQUIREMENTS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS 


Personal  Traits 

Persuasiveness 

Initiative 

Outgoing 

Enthusiastic 

Like  people 

Self-discipl ine 

Honesty 


Aptitudes 

Verbal  ability 

Clerical 

Be  able  to  accept  defeat 

without  giving  up 
Work  under  pressure 


Physical  Abilities 

Good  general  health 

Stamina 

Good  grooming 


YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THAT 

-good  taste  and  good  appearance  are  very  important. 

-women  are  as  successful  as  men  in  this  field. 

-this  is  a  very  highly  competitive  field. 

-experience  in  retail  selling  is  an  extremely  important  background. 


YOU  MUST  BE  ABLE  TO 

-work  under  great  pressure. 

-accept  setbacks  without  giving  up. 

-have  a  merchandising  flair. 

-work  in  varied  areas,  traveling  extensively. 

-be  at  ease  dealing  with  ail  kinds  of  people. 

-analyze  trends  and  potential  market. 


D.O.T.  162.157-018 
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PREPARATION  AND  TRAINING  h 


PAGE  2 


A  high  school  diploma  is  the  minimum  required.  Many  employers  favor  those  with  some 
college  training  in  merchandising.  Without  a  degree,  considerable  sales  experience 
will  be  expected. 


RECOMMENDED  HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS: 


Mathematics 
Public  Speaking 


Engl ish 

General  Business 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL: 

Business  Administration 

Marketing 

Merchandising 

ADDITIONAL  FACTS  ABOUT  TRAINING: 


English 

Buying 

Public  Speaking 


Art 
Salesmanship 


Sales 

Business  Management 

Art 


Keen  competition  exists  to  get  into  the  field.  Despite  a  large  number  of 
trainees,  employers  still  complain  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  high  caliber 
people  for  promotion  into  buying.  Previous  experience  in  selling,  even  part- 
time  while  in  school,  is  highly  regarded  by  prospective  employers.  Many 
employers  are  placing  more  emphasis  on  college  training  in  addition  to  the 
above  qualities. 


PROSPECTS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 


JOB  OPPORTUNITY  TRENDS 

Job  opportunities  are  continuing  to  expand  because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 

retail  stores  and  the  amount  of  goods  sold. 
Buyers  are  mostly  employed  by  large  retail  stores. 

Smaller  stores  may  require  you  to  both  sell  and  buy,  as  well  as  display. 
Large  stores  usually  select  from  their  own  sales  staff. 
While  competition  is  keen,  there  is  always  room  for  a  good  buyer. 
Opportunities  exist  mainly  in  larger  metropolitan  areas. 

ADVANCEMENT 

Opportu.iities  for  advancement  are  unlimited  for  the  person  with  unusual  talent. 

Large  stores  with  suburban  branches  often  move  trainees  in  a  zig-zag  pattern  from 
stocker  to  sales  clerk,  head  of  stock  to  assistant  buyer,  to  assistant  manager 
to  df'partment  manager,  in  a  suburban  branch  to  buyer  in  the  parent  store. 

Trainees  can  move  to  the  position  as  a  full-fledged  buyer  in  five  years  if  they 
are  good. 
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1    MOKi:  ABOUT  THKionl — 

The  buyer  must  know  both  merchandise  and  the  nature  of  the  customers  who  shop  at 
the  store.  Buyers  must  determine  which  quality  of  merchandise  customers  will  buy, 
what  type  of  items  will  "move",  where  the  "best  buys"  can  be  made  for  the  store, 
and  then  after  having  helped  prepare  budget  for  buying,  order  the  number  of  items 
often  six  montlis  in  advance  of  their  appearance  on  the  floor  of  the  store.  The 
buyer  will  experience  both  success  and  failure.  Certain  items  will  not  sell; 
successes  must  make  up  for  losses. 

The  buyer  will  either  spend  some  time  actually  selling  or  maintaining  close  relation- 
ships to  sales  people  so  as  to  keep  abreast  of  customers'  demands.  Purchases  will 
be  made  from  sales  persons  who  come  around  to  the  store.  The  buyer  will  make  trips 
to  big  centers,  like  New  York,  several  times  a  year  and  will  also  attend  fashion 
shows. 

After  merchandise  arrives  in  the  store,  it  will  be  checked  for  accuracy,  damaged 
goods,  and  the  price  established  for  immediate  sale.  Normally  price  is  established 
at  cost  and  retail  before  purchase. 

JOB  CLUSTER  #11 

"Marketing  and  Distribution" 


SALARY  INrOKMATION  Hours  Salary  Most  Workers  Usual  Starting 

Wcrkly  Ranjje  Earni-<1  Salary 

40  and  up     $15,000  -  $20,000  annually 

Salaries  may  vary  from  store  to  store.  Check  a  local  source  for  salary  information 
in  your  area. 


HOURS  OK  WORK 

The  forty-eight-hour  week  is  not  uncommon.  There  may  be  overtime  during  peak 

periods.  Extended  trips  several  times  a  year  are  not  uncommon.  Although  basic 

hours  may  be  nine  to  five,  there  is  much  night  and  weekend  work  involved. 

TRINOK  BKNE Fl TS 

Depending  on  the  length  and  place  of  employment,  you  may-receive: 

paid  vacations  and  holidays  pensions          sick  leave 

discounts  on  merchandise  travel  expense      profit  sharing 


insurance 
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LOCAL  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


The  Employment  Service  helps  many  young  people  find  jobs. 

You  may  contact  a  youth  representative  at  your  local  Employment  Service  Office. 

Your  local   department  store  can  furnish  you  with  further  details, 


ADDITIONAL  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION      | 

Your  school  counselor  and  librarian  may  also  help  you  find  additional  information. 


American  Marketing  Association 
230  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Association  of  Buying  Offices 
100  West  31st  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10001 


RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


Broker  (ret.  tr.;  whole,  tr.) 
Purchasing  Agent  (any  ind.) 
Securities  Trader  (finan.  inst,) 


Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Georgia  Rice,  Superintendent 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  MT  59601 


D.O.T.  4th  Edition;  page  95 
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GLOSSARY 

Civilian  Labor  Force  -  The  number  of  persons  16  years  and  older,  defined 
as  employed  or  unemployed,  excluding  mumbers  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  -  A  household  sample  conducted  monthly  and 
used  In  the  procedures  and  methodology  for  determining  labor  force  statistics. 
Employment  status  Is  determined  using  the  week  of  the  month  containing  the 
12th,  the  current  survey  week. 

Economically  Disadvantaged  -  An  Individual  is  considered  economically  dis- 
advantaged if  he/she  is  a  member  of  a  family  whose  annual  family  Income  does 
not  exceed  the  federally  designated  lower  living  standard  income  levels. 
Employed-  Those  individuals,  16  years  of  age  or  older,  who  worked  at  least  one 
hour  for  pay  or  profit  or  worked  at  least  15  unpaid  hours  in  a  family  business 
during  the  reference  week.  Individuals  are  also  counted  as  employed  if  they  had 
a  job  but  did  not  work  because  they  were:  111,  on  vacation,  in  a  labor  dispute, 
prevented  from  working  because  of  bad  weather,  or  taking  personal  time  off. 
Employment  Security  Automated  Reporting  System  (ESARS)  -  Job  Service 
Information  containing  data  on  applicants  registered  with  Job  Service,  job 
orders  received  from  employers  and  special  services  provided. 
Fiscal  Year  -  The  federal  fiscal  year  October  1st  through  September  30th. 
For  1979,  the  fiscal  year  was  October  1,  1978  through  September  30,1979. 
Labor  Force  Participation  Rate  -  The  ratio  of  the  civilian  labor  force  to  the 
total  noninstitutionalized  population  sixteen  years  of  age  and  older. 
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Lower  Living  Standard  Income  Level  -  The  maximum  annual  income  a  family 
can  earn  and  still  be  considered  economically  disadvantaged.  The  Youth 
Employment  &  Training  Program  (YETP)  uses  85%  of  the  lower  living 
standard  income  level  as  its  eligibility  guideline  but  other  programs  use 
different  percent  levels.  The  income  eligibility  guidelines  for  each 
program  can  be  reviewed  at  a  local  Job  Se»-fice  office. 
Minimum  Wage  -  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  provides  that  all  employers 
covered  by  the  law  must  pay  a  minimum  wage  of  $3.10  an  hour  beginning 
January  1,  1980  and  $3.35  an  hour  as  of  January  1,  1981. 
Teenager  -  A  youth  16-19  years  of  age  unless  otherwise  specified. 
Underemployed  -  The  term  used  to  refer  to  persons  who  are  working  below 
their  earning  capacity  or  level  of  capability.  This  includes  persons 
employed  part-time  but  who  would  work  full-time  if  full-time  work  were 
available. 

Unemployed  -  Those  individuals,  16  years  of  age  or  older,  who  do  not  have  a 
job  but  are  available  for  work  and  actively  seeking  work  during  the  reference 
week  (the  week  including  the  12th  of  the  month).  The  only  exceptions  to 
these  criteria  are  individuals  who  are  waiting  to  be  recalled  from  a  lay  off 
and  individuals  waiting  to  report  to  a  new  job  within  30  days-these  too  are 
considered  unemployed. 

Unemployment  Rate  -  The  number  of  unemployed  persons  expressed  as  a  percent 
of  the  civilian  labor  force. 

Young  Adult  -  A  person  20-24  years  of  age,  also  referred  to  as  a  nonteenager. 
Youth  -  Unless  otherwise  specified,  persons  16-24  years  old,  generally  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  teenagers  and  young  adults. 
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MONTANA  STATE  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 
COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 

Preface 
In  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1976,  Congress  responded  to 
a  growing  need  for  occupational  information  by  requiring  each  state  to  create 
a  State  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee  (SOICC)  and  by  estab- 
lishing at  the  federal  level  a  National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committee.   In  Montana,  the  State  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee members  are  representatives  of  the  following  state  agencies: 

Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

Employment  and  Training  Division,  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry. 

Rehabilitative  Services  Division,  Department  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services. 

Vocational  Education,  Office  of  Public  Instruction. 

As  specified  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1976,  the  man- 
date of  the  State  and  National  Committees  is  to  develop  a  coordinated  occupa- 
tional information  system  that  relates  education  and  training  programs  to 
current  and  prospective  occupational  needs.   In  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  Amendments  of  1978,  Congress  expanded  this  mandate  by  dir- 
ecting the  Committees  to  "give  special  attention  to  the  labor  market  informa- 
tion needs  of  youth". 

Generally,  the  State  and  National  Committees  are  not  data  collection 
agencies.   Rather,  they  coordinate  the  use  of  data  from  the  information 
systems  of  their  member  agencies.   However,  the  increasing  concern  over 
youth  unemployment  and  the  lack  of  information  specific  to  Montana  youth 
prompted  the  Montana  Committee  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  State's  high  school 

youth  in  1978. 

Statewide  results  from  the  SOICC  Youth  Survey  are  included  in  a  previous 


section  of  this  publication.   This  section  presents  an  analysis  of  the  survey- 
results  at  sub-state  levels. 

The  Youth  Survey  was  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  high  school  districts  throughout 
Montana.   Printing  of  the  survey  forms  and  the  survey  results  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  cooperation  of  the  Employment  Security  Division,  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry.   The  Montana  Committee  extends  sincere  thanks  to  all 
the  cooperating  agencies  for  their  considerable  assistance.   Finally,  there 
could  have  been  no  survey  if  there  were  no  survey  respondents.   Thus,  the 
Montana  Committee  extends  a  particular  thank  you  to  the  thousands  of  Montana 
high  school  students  who  completed  the  survey  forms. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  December  of  1978,  the  Montana  State  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee  (SOICC)  distributed  a  questionnaire  to  the  in-school 
youth  of  Montana's  high  schools,   (See  Appendix  I.)   The  information  in  this 
report  is  based  upon  the  in-school  youth's  responses  to  the  survey  question- 
naires. 

Only  presently  enrolled  high  school  youth  were  asked  to  complete  the 
questionnaire;  therefore,  the  results  do  not  represent  high  school  dropouts 
or  high  school  graduates. 

This  report  presents  the  in-school  high  school  youth's  responses  to 
the  questionnaires  on  a  Labor  Market  Area  (LMA)  level  or  a  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  level  in  order  to  provide  the  findings  in  a 
manner  that  is  compatible  with  other  sub-state  employment  reporting  systems. 
(The  reader  is  encouraged  to  contact  the  Research  and  Analysis  Section  of 
the  Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  P.  0. 
Box  1728,  Helena,  Montana  59601,  to  obtain  any  of  the  monthly,  quarterly, 
or  annual  economic  or  employment  reports  that  present  Montana  labor  related 
information. ) 

This  report  is  organized  by  LMA  and  SMSA  sections.   In  order  to  as- 
sist the  reader  to  identify  the  report  section(s)  that  may  be  of  interest. 
Appendix  III  provides  an  alphabetical  reference  list  of  all  counties  in  the 
State  of  Montana  with  the  associated  Labor  Market  Area  or  Standard  Metropol- 
itan Statistical  Area. 

For  each  Labor  Market  Area  or  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
in  Montana,  this  report  highlights  several  of  the  basic  survey  results  such 


as; 


the  number  and  percentage  of  the  male  and  female  high 
school  youth  responding  to  the  survey, 

the  racial  composition  of  the  high  school  youth  re- 
sponding to  the  survey. 
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•  the  summer-work  and  working-during-the-school-year 
characteristics  of  the  high  school  youth  (with  age 
and  gender  information),  and 

•  the  occupational  categories  in  which  the  surveyed 
youth  reported  to  be  working  (with  gender  information 
in  each  occupational  category). 

The  occupational  categories  used  in  this  report  are  further  explained 
in  Appendix  II. 

The  survey  instrument  contained  a  wealth  of  information,  all  of  which 
could  not  be  included  in  a  report  of  this  size.   There  is,  however,  a  "data- 
book"  which  contains  additional  information  for  each  LMA  and  SMSA.   If  you 
have  noticed  items  that  were  on  the  survey  that  were  not  addressed  in  suf- 
ficient detail  in  this  report,  it  is  likely  that  the  desired  information 
has  been  processed  and  is  available  in  the  "data-book"  in  the  Montana  SOICC 
office.   (See  Appendix  IV. ) 

The  Montana  SOICC  survey  of  in-school  high  school  youth  was  a  very 
comprehensive  survey  with  27,730  students  responding  to  the  survey.   Ac- 
cording to  the  Montana  Education  Directory  1978-1979  published  by  the  Office 
of  Public  Instruction,  there  were  approximately  52,047  high  school  students 
enrolled  in  the  State  of  Montana  at  the  time  of  the  survey.   Therefore,  the 
survey  was  answered  by  approximately  53.3%  of  all  students  enrolled  in  Montana 
high  schools. 

Since  the  survey  was  answered  by  such  large  percentages  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  each  area  of  the  state,  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  the  survey 
percentages  contained  in  this  report  accurately  represent  the  total  high 
school  populations  in  each  area  (LMA  or  SMSA);  the  only  exception  is  the 
Bozeman  Labor  Market  Area. 

Those  readers  interested  in  obtaining  information  about  the  accuracy 
of  the  survey  for  their  LMA  or  SMSA,  especially  those  interested  Ln  the 
Bozeman  LMA,  should  examine  the  statistical  inference  report  in  Appendix  V 
of  this  report.   In  each  Labor  Market  Area  and  Standard  Metropolitan 
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statistical  Area  in  the  state  the  survey  was  completed  by  numbers  of  students 
much  larger  than  statistical  sampling  methodology  requires  in  order  to  make 
inferences  about  the  total  student  population  proportions  with  95%  accuracy. 

The  intent  of  this  report  is  to  present  some  occupationally  related 
base-line  information  about  high  school  youth  who  reside  in  various  geograph- 
ical areas  within  the  State  of  Montana.   The  reader  is  cautioned  to  remember 
that  this  survey  represents  but  a  "snapshot"  picture  of  the  in-school  high 
school  youth  of  Montana  as  of  December,  1978.   Even  though  this  "picture"  was, 
in  all  probability,  very  accurate  at  that  time,  things  do  change.   Therefore, 
the  survey  information  should  only  be  interpreted  as  point-in-time  information. 

For  further  information  on  the  survey  results,  the  reader  should  call 
or  write  the  Montana  SOICC  at  (406)  449-2741  or  P.  0.  Box  1728,  Helena, 
Montana  59601. 
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High  School  Youth  in  the  Anaconda/Butt« 
Labor  Market  Area 
Survey  Statistics,  December,  1978 


In  December  of  1978,  the  Montana  State  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  Youth  Survey  was  completed 
by    3446   high  school  youth  in  the  Anaconda/Butte  Labor  Market 
Area  . 

The  gender  and  race  composition  of  the  youth  surveyed 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables.   (Age  composition  can 
be  obtained  from  Table   1-C) 


Table   1-A 

Table   1-B 

Gender  Composition  of  Youth 

Surveyed 

Racial  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

in  the  Anaconda/Butte  Labor  M 

ar ke  t  Area , 

in  the  Anaconda/Butte  Labor  Market  Area, 

December,  1978 

December,  1973 

Gender      Number  Surveyed 

Percentage 

Race         Number  Surveyed   Percentage 

Males            1772 

51.4  4 

White               3283                95.3  % 

Females          1650 

47.9  ^ 

American             gg                 2.0* 
Indian 

Black                  4                 0.1% 

No  Response       24 

0.7  t 

Other  Races          43                 1.2% 
No  Response          47                 1.4  % 

Survey  Totals      i-iie 

100.0  % 

Survey  Totals   3446              100.0  % 
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Highlights  of  Age  Categories  and 
1978  Summer  Work  Status 

The  majority  of  high 
school  students  were  employed 
during  the  prior  summer 
(66.7%).   The  percentage  of 
working  students  generally 
increased  as  the  age  level 
increased . 

Almost  three  fourths  of 
the  students  17  through  19 
were  working  in  the  summer 
as  compared  to  over  half  of 
the  students  in  the  other 
age  groups. 

26.9%  of  the  students 
had  not  worked  during  the 
prior  summer. 


Table   1  -C 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in 
Anaconda/Butte  Labor  Market  Area 

by  Ago  Category  and  by  1978  Summer  Work  Status 

Within  Each  Age  Category 

December,  1978 


Age 
(Years) 

14  &  Under 

15  Yrs 

16  Yrs 

17  Yrs 

18  Yrs 

19  &  Over 

No  Response  (Age) 


Percentage 

-A ?^ y- 


^ 


%        %  Not 
Working   Working 


% 

•Total 


6.6 
13.6 

18.0 

21.3 

6.0 

0.4 


2.8 
8.9 
7  .8 
5.5 
1.6 
0.1 


10.8 

24.  1 

27.4 

27.9 

8.2 

0.6 

1.(5 


Survey    Totals      (No    Response=6 . 4%)  66.7*  26.9% 


10  0.0% 


Shading  Key:  Working  Summer  |    ]   Not  Working  Summer 


Hiyhlights  of  Age  Categories 
and  School  Year  Working  Status 


Appro 
•very  100 
surveyed 
were  work 
school  ye 

As  th 
Increases 
for  large 
students 
tendency 
with  the 
ages . 

61.0% 
not  worki 
year. 


ximately  38  out  of 

high  school  students 
reported  that  they 
ing  during  the 
ar . 

e  age  of  the  students 
,  there  is  a  tendency 
r  percentages  of  the 
to  be  working.   This 
increases  dramatically 
17-year-olds  and  older 

of  all  students  were 
ng  during  the  school 


Table  1  -D 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in  the 
Anaconda/Butte  Labor  Market  Area 
by  Age  Category  and  by  School  Year  Working  Status 
Within  Age  Categories,  December,  1978 


Percentage 


%  Not 


4Q   Working   Working   'Total 


3.7 
7.0 
9.9 
12.9 
3.8 
0.3 


7.3 

16.7 

17.2 

14.9 

4.4 

0.3 


No  Response   (Age) 


10. fc 

24.1 

27.4 

27.9 

8.1 

0.6 

1.0 


Survey  Totals  (No  Response= 1 . 0%)    30.1%     61.0%     100.0% 


Shading  Key:   Working  |     |   Not  Working 


•Differences  between  Working  Percent  plus  Not  Working 
Percent  and  thfi    Total  Percent  are  due  to  Non-Responses, 
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Highlights  of  School  Year 
Working  Status  and  Gender 


udy  found  38.0% 
school  students 

ing  the  school 
of  the  male 

re  working  than 

alf  of  these 
rked  less  than 
ek. 

group  who  worked 
hours/week,  the 
e  underrepr esented 
of  2  to  1. 

the  students  did 
ring  the  school 


The 

St 

of 

the  h 

igh 

wor 

king 

dur 

year.   M 

ore 

students 

we 

the 

f  ema 

les 

Ove 

r  h 

students 

wo 

20 

hours 

/we 

In 

the 

20 

or  more 

f ema les 

wer 

by 

a  ratio 

61% 

of 

not 

work 

du 

year . 

Table   1-E 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in  the 
Anaconda/Bu tte  Labor  Market  Area 
by  School  Year  Working  Status  and  by  Gender  Within  Status, 

December,  1973 


Working  Status 


Percentage 
|0 , 3,0 , ^0 


Total  » 


Not  Working         r- 
During  School  Year  '- 


Working  During 
School  Year 


T 


M       29.5%.  F       31.2% 


M       21.5%  F       16.0% 


61.  0% 


39.0% 


Less  Than 
2  0  Hrs/Wk 

2  0  or  More 
Hrs/Wk 


10.9* 


cn 


20.6% 


10.4% 


6.7% 


3.6% 


No  Response  (Working  Status) 


1  .d* 


Survey  Totals:  Males  (M)  =  51.4  % 
Females  (F)  =  47.9  * 
Ho  Response   =     0.7  * 


100. d* 


Shading     Key:  |  |  =  M  a  1  e  s  ;    ||[|^  Female 


Highlights  of  Occupational 
Categories  and  Gender 
(working  high  school 
students  only) 

Most  of  the  high  school 
students  were  found  in  the 
service  occupations  (40.0%). 
Almost  half  of  the  females 
were  working  in  services 
with  another  fourth  in 
clerical/sales.   Few  females 
were  found  in  the  machine 
trades,  bench  work  or  struc- 
tural categories. 

Males  also  were  most 
commonly  found  in  service 
(15.4%)  and  clerical/sales 
(12.2%).   processing,  mach- 
ine trades,  bench  work, 
etc.  (13.1%) .    Four 
times  as  many  males  as  fe- 
males were  found  in  farm/ 
forestry.   They  were  nearly 
evenly  divided  in  the  pro- 
fessional/technical cate- 
gories. 


Table   1-F 

Composition  of  High  School  Youth 

Working  During  the  School  Year  in  the 

Anaconda/Eutte  Labor  Market  Area 

by  Occupational  Category 

and  by  Gender  Within  Occupational  Category 

December,  1978 


Occupational  Category 


Professional, 
Technical 

Clerical  and  Sales 


Service 


Farm,  Forestry,  Etc. 


Processing,  Machine 
Trades,  Bench  Work, 


Percentage 
2.0 


n 


M    0.4%   F    0.5% 


M   15.4%   F   24.(=.% 


M    8.C%   F    2.2% 


t        ■ 


Structural,  and  Misc.   M   13.1%   F    1.8% 
No  Response  (Occupational  Category) 


Survey  Totals:  Working  Males  (M)      57.2% 
Working  Females  (F)    42.8% 


shading  Key:  [     |=Males; 


=Fema les 


Total  % 


0.9% 


23- 
40, 


10.8  * 


14.0  % 


10.4  % 


100.0  * 
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ANACONDA/BUTTE  LABOR  MARKET  AREA 

More  Information  About  the  Working  High  School  Students 

•  Of  the  high  school  students  that  reported  to  be  working  during  the 
school  year,  almost  60%  of  those  students  were  working  in  non- 
family  owned  businesses, 

•  Most  of  the  working  students  received  pay  (88.3%)  although 
6.7%  worked  for  no  pay. 

'  The  rate  of  pay  for  working  students  was  most  frequently  in 
the  $2.00  -  $2.99  range  (40.5%),  yet  about  one  fourth  of  the 
students  received  higher  rates  of  pay  (23.7%). 

•  Part  time  work  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  working 
youth  (86.9%)  yet  a  fair  number  of  youth  were  working  full 
time  (11.2%). 

•  Full  and  part  time  work  was  almost  equally  distributed  among 
the  races  according  to  their  respective  numbers. 

Other  Characteristics  of  the  High  School  Youth 

•  Approximately  85.2%  of  the  youth  have  resided  in  Montana  ten 
or  more  years,  with  8.2%  residing  therein  five  to  ten  years, 
and  the  remainder  fewer  than  five  years. 
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High  School  Youth  in  the  Bozeman  Labor  Market 

Area 
Survey  Statistics,  December,  1978 

See  page  2  in  Appendix  V  concerning  the  reliability  of  the 
survey  data  for  the  Bozeman  Labor  Marlcet  Area. 


In  December  of  1978,  the  Montana  State  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  Youth  Survey  was  completed 
by     768   high  school  youth  in  the  Bozeman  Labor  Market  Area 
(LMA) . 

The  gender  and  race  composition  of  the  youth  surveyed 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables.    (Age  composition  can 
be  obtained  from  Table   2-C) 


Table   2-A 

Table    2-B 

Gender  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

Racial  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

in  the  Bozeman  Labor  Market  Area, 

in  the  Bozeman  Labor  Market  Area, 

December,  1978 

December,  1578 

Gender      Number  Surveyed    Percentage 

Race         Number  Surveyed   Percentage 

Males               388              50.5  % 

White               749                 97.5* 

American             5                 0.8% 

Females             373              ^g.e  % 

Indian 
Black                1                 0.1% 

No  Response          7               0.9% 

Other  Races          6                 0.8  % 

No  Response          6                  0.8  % 

Survey  Totals   7G8             100. 0  % 

Survey  Totals   768               100.0% 
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Highlights  of  Age  Categories  and 
1978  Summer  Work  Status 


The  vast  najority  of 

school  students  were  em- 
ed  during  the  prior  summer 
3%)  .   The  percentage  of 
ing  students  generally 
eased  as  the  age  level 
eased . 

Over  three  fourths  of 
students  15  through  18 

working  in  the  summer  . 

14.5%  of  the  students 
not  worked  during  the 
r  summer. 


high 

ploy 

(82. 

work 

incr 

inor 

the 

were 

had 

prlo 

Table  2  -C 

Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in 

Bozeman  Labor  Market  Area 

by  Age  Category  and  by  1978  Summer  Work  Status 

Within  Each  Age  Category 

December,  1978 


Age 
(Years) 

14  &  Under 

15  Yrs 

16  Yrs  I 

17  Yrs  d 

18  Yrs  [^ 

19  •&  Over 

No  Response  (Age) 


Percentage 
_, 2^ ^- 


%        %  Not 

Working   Work  inq 


% 

'Total 


12.0 
19.4 
21.1 
21.5 
7.0 
1.0 


3.8 
4.3 
3  .0 
2.2 
0.8 
0.4 


Survey  Totals  (No  Response= 3  .  3%)      82.3*     14.5% 


16.9 

25.0 

24.6 

2  3  ,8 

7.9 

1.4 

0.4 


100.0% 


Shading  Key:  Working  Summer  |     j   Wot  Working  Summer 


Highlights  of  Age  Categories 
and  School  Year  Working  Status 


Approximate!  y 
evary  100  high  cc 
surveyed  reported 
were  working  duri 
school  year. 

As  the  age  of 
increases,  there 
for  larger  percen 
students  to  be  wo 
tendency  ends  wit 
olds.  The  two  ol 
categories  have  a 
centago  of  studen 

54.9%  of  all 
not  working  durin 
year  . 


45  out  of 
hool  students 

that  they 
ng  the 

the  students 
is  a  tendency 
tages  of  the 
rking.   This 
h  the  18-year- 
der  age 

smaller  per- 
ts  working, 
students  were 
g  the  school 


Table   2 -D 

Composition  of  High  School  Youth 

in  the 

Bozeman  Labor  Market  Area 

by  Age 

Category  and  by  School  Year  Work 

ing  Stacus 

Within 

Age  Categories,  December, 

1978 

Age 
(Years) 

14  &  Under 

15  Yrs 

16  Yrs 

17  Yrs 

18  Yrs 

,0 

Percentage           % 

,     2,0     ,    4C|   Working 

%  Not 

Work  inq 

10.0 
14.3 
13.4 
11.3 
4.9 

% 

♦Total 

16.9 
25.0 
24.6 
23.8 
7.9 

1    1 

^■■B 

■^^H 

■^■1 

cm 

3.0 

19  6  Over 

0.6 

0.8 

1  .4 

No  Response   (Age) 

0.4 

Survey 

Totals 

(No  Response=  1.2%)   44.9% 

54.9% 

100.0% 

Shading  Key:   Woi 

■ 

'king  |    |   Not  Working  ^ 

•Differences  between  Working  Percent  plus  Not  Working 
Percent  and  the  Total  Percent  are  due  to  Non- Responses . 
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Highlights  of  School  Year 
Working  Status  and  Gender 

The  study  found  43.9% 
of  the  high  school  students 
working  during  the  school 
year.   More  of  the  male 
students  were  working  than 
the  females. 

Most  of  these  students 
worked  less  than  20  hours/ 
week  . 

In  the  group  which 
worked  20  or  more  hours/ 
week,  the  females  were 
underrepresented  by  a  ratio 
of  3  to  1. 

54.9%  of  the  students 
did  not  work  during  the 
school  year . 


Highlights  of  Occupational 
Categories  and  Gender 
(working  high  school 
students  only) 


Most  of  the  high  school 
students  were  found  in  the 
farm/forestry  and  service 
occupations  (67.5%).  Over 
half  of  the  females  were 
working  in  services  with 
the  second  largest  group  in 
farm/forestry.   Few  females 
were  found  in  the  machine 
trades,  bench  work,  or  struc- 
tural categories. 

Males  also  were  most  com- 
monly found  in  farm/forestry 
(21.0%)  and  services  (  9.9%), 
processing,  machine  trades, 
etc.  (17.1%). 

2S  times  as  many  males  as 
females  were  found  in  farm/ 
forestry . 

The  Bozeman  information  is 
skewed  toward  the  more  rural 
portions  of  these  counties  as 
it  does  not  include  data  on 
Bozeman  High  School  students. 


Table    2-E 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in  the 
Bozeman  Labor  Market  Area 
by  School  Year  Working  Status  and  by  Gender  Within  Status, 

December,  1978 


Working  Status          Percentage  Total  % 

^ 1 h° 1 ^° 


Not  Working 

During  School  Year 


25.4 


29.2 


Working  During 
School  Year 


54  .9% 


43  .9% 


T 


M   24.7*     F   18.7% 


Less  Than 
20  Hrs/Nk 

20  or  More 
Hrs/Wk 


22.5% 


M   10.7  %     F   11.6  % 


M    9.0%      F    3.5% 


No  Response  (Working  Status) 


1.2% 


Survey  Totals:  Males  (M) 
Females  (F) 
No  Response   = 


50.5  % 

48.6  * 
0.9  » 


100. 0% 


Shading  Key:  |    [=  H  a  1  e  s  ;  m=Females 


Table   2 

-F 

Compos  it  ion 

of  High 

School  Youth 

Working  Durin 

g  the  Sc 

hool 

Year  in 

the 

Bozeman 

Labor  Market 

Area 

by  Occu 

pat ional 

Gate 

gory 

and  by  Gender  Within  Occupational  Ca 

tegor 

y 

December , 

1978 

Occupational  Category 

Percentage 
P , ¥ ^ 

_i^ 

Total  % 

Profess  ional , 
Technical 

D 

rt    0.6 

%   F 

0.3  % 

0 

9 

Clerical  and  Sales 
Service 

Farm,  Forestry,  Etc. 

n 

M    3.3 

%   F 

2.4  % 

5 
37 
29 

7 
8 
7 

■ 

1 

M    9.9 

%   F 

i7.  9  % 

r 

1 

0.7  % 

M  21.0 

%   F 

Processing,  Machine 
Trades,  Bench  Work, 
Structural,  and  Misc. 

2.7  « 

19 

8 

I 

M  17.1 

1 
%   F 

No  Response   (Occupational  Catea 

orv) 

6 

0 

Survey  Totals:  Workin 
Work  i  n 

g  Males  (M) 
g  Females  (F) 

56.8% 
43.2% 

100 

0 

Shadinq  Key:  1     |=Mal 

es ;  mm 

=  Fe-'a 

les 
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BOZEMAN  LABOR  MARKET  AREA 


More  Information  About  the  Working  High  School  Students 

•  Of  the  high  school  students  that  reported  to  be  working  during 
the  school  year,  almost  52%  of  those  students  were  working  in 
fsunily  owned  businesses  versus  44.8%  not  in  family  owned  bus- 
inesses. 

•  Most  of  the  working  students  received  pay  (84.3%)  although 
11.0%  worked  for  no  pay. 

■  The  rate  of  pay  for  working  students  was  most  frequently  in 

the  $2.00  -  $2.99  range  (37.1%),  yet  16.9%  received  higher 

rates  of  pay. 
'  Part  time  work  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  working 

youth  (88.1%)  yet  a  fair  number  of  youth  were  working  full 

time  (11.1%) 

•  Full  and  part  time  work  was  equally  distributed  among  the 
races  according  to  their  respective  numbers. 

Other  Characteristics  of  the  High  School  Youth 

•  Approximately  66.5%  of  the  youth  have  resided  in  Montana  ten 
or  more  years,  16.0%  five  to  ten  years,  and  11.1%  one  to  five 
years. 
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High  School  Youth  in  the  Glasgow  Labor  Market 
Area 
Survey  Statistics,  December,  1978 


In  December  of  1978,  the  Montana  State  Occupaticnal 

Information  Coordinating  Committee  Youth  Survey  was  completed 

by    1600   high  school  youth  in  the  Glasgow  Labor  Market  Area 
(LMA) . 

The  gender  and  race  composition  of  the  youth  surveyed 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables.   (Age  composition  can 

be  obtained  from  Table   3-C) 


Table   3-A 

Table   3-B 

Gender  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

Racial  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

in  the  Glasgow  Labor  Market  Area, 

in  the  Glasgow  Labor  Market  Area, 

December,  1978 

December,  1978 

Gender      Number  Surveyed    Percentage 

Race         Number  Surveyed   Percentaga 

Males               801              50.1  <b 

White              1317                 82.3* 

Females            787              49  2  » 

American           257                16.1* 
Indian 

Black                3                 0.2  % 

No  Response         12               0.7  % 

Other  Races         13                 0.9  % 

No  Response         10                 0.5  % 

Survey  Totals  leoo            loo.o  » 

Survey  Totals  leoo               100.0  % 
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Highlights  of  Age  Categories  and 
1978  Summer  Work  Status 

The  vast  majority  of 
high  school  students  were 
amployed  during  the  prior 
summer  (82. 4»).  The  per- 
centage of  working  students 
generally  increased  as  the 
age  level  increased. 

Over  three  fourths  of 
the  students  16  through  19 
were  working  in  the  summer 
as  compared  to  over  half  of 
the  students  in  the  other 
age  groups. 

14.4%  of  the  students 
had  not  worked  during  the 
prior  summer . 


Table   3  -C 

Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in 

Glasgow  Labor  Market  Area 

by  Age  Category  and  by  1978  Summer  Work  Status 

Within  Each  Age  Category 

December,  1978 


Age 
(Years) 

14  &  Under 

15  Yrs 

16  Yrs  I 

17  Yrs  m 

18  Yrs  Q] 

19  S  Over 

No  Response  (Age) 


Percentage 
-i ?^ ^ 


»        %  Not 

Working   Work  ing 


Total 


10.  2 
18.3 
21.4 
22.8 
8.4 
0.6 


3  .0 
4.1 
3.8 
2.5 
0.9 
0.1 


Survey  Totals  (No  Response=3 . 2%) 


13.6 

23  .6 

26.1 

25.8 

9.4 

0.7 

0.8 


82.4%      14.4*   10aO% 


Shading  Key:  Working  Summer  |    |   Not  Working  Summer 


Highlights  of  Age  Categories 
and  School  Year  Working  Status 

Approximately  52  out  of 
every  100  high  school  students 
surveyed  reported  that  they 
were  working  during  the 
school  year. 

As  the  age  of  the  students 
increases,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  larger  percentages  of  the 
students  to  be  working.   This 
tendency  increases  dramatically 
with  the  17-year-olds  and  older 
ages  . 

47.2%  of  all  students  were 
not  working  during  the  school 
year  . 


Table   3-D 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in  tne 
Glasgow  Labor  Market  Area 

by  Age  Category  and  by  School  Year  Working  Status 
Within  Age  Categories,  December,  1978 


pf,rce.itaqe 
4 ^ .- 


No  Response  (Age) 


% 

Working 

%  Not 
Working 

% 

•Total 

6.3 

7.2 

13.6 

11.7 

11.6 

23.6 

13.8 

12.0 

26.1 

14.4 

11.2 

25.0 

5.0 

4.3 

9.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.7 
0.0 

Survey  Totals  (No  Response  =  0 . 9% )   51.9%     47.2%      100. Ci 


Shading  Key:   Working  |     |   Not  Workinc 


•Differences  between  Working  Percent  plus  Hot  Working 
Percent  and  the  Total  Percent  are  due  to  IIon-Responses , 
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Highlights  of  School  Year 
Working  Status  and  Gender 


The  study  foun 

d  51.9% 

of  the  high  school 

students 

working  during  the 

school 

year.   The  working 

students 

were  fairly  evenly 

divided 

between  males  and  f 

emales . 

Most  of  these 

students 

worked  less  than  20 

hours/ 

week.   In  the  group 

who 

worked  20  or  more  h 

ours/week , 

the  females  were  un 

derre- 

presented  by  a  rati 
1. 

47.2%  of  the  s 

o  of  2  to 

tudents 

did  not  work  during 

the 

school  year. 

Table 

3-E 

Composi 

tion  of  High  S 

chool  Youth  in  the 

Glasgow  Labor 

Market  Area 

by  School  Year  Wo 

rking  Status  and  by  Gender  Within  Status,     j 

December , 

1973 

Working  Status 

Percent 

age             Total  % 

^ 

1 3^ 

1 ^° 

Not  Working 

n 

During  School  Yea 

Working  During 
School  Year 

r  L 
M 

22.8  %. 

F  24.1  » 

1 

■ 

^^■IH 

51.9  % 

M 

26.6  % 

F  24.3  % 

y 

Less  Than 
20  Hrs/Wk 

27.1% 
F  14.8  % 

1 

IIHHI 

M 

12.3  % 

■ 

20  or  More 
Hrs/Wk 

1    ■ 

M    8.2  % 

12.9% 
F   4.6  % 

No 

Response  (Work 

ing 

Status) 

0.9  * 

Survey  Totals: 

Ka 

les     (M) 

50.1%           100.0% 

Fe 

males   (F) 

49.2* 

No 

Resp:>nse 

0.8% 

Sh 

ading  Key:  1 

"]=Ma 

les;  Q^=  F 

eraales 

__ 

Highlights  of  Occupational 
Categories  and  Gender 
(working  high  school 
students  only) 


Host  of 
students  wer 
f arm/fores tr 
occupations 
half  of  the 
working  in  s 
the  second  1 
f arm/fores tr 
were  found  i 
trades ,  bene 
tural  catego 

Kales  al 
monly  found 
(23.0%)  and 
process  ing  , 
etc.  (12.5%) 

2'j  times 
f ema les  were 
forestry . 


the  high  school 
e  found  in  the 
y  and  service 
( 66  .  6%)  .  Over 
females  were 
ervices  with 
arges t  group  in 
y.   Few  females 
n  the  machine 
h  work,  or  struc- 
r  ies  . 

so  were  most  com- 
in  farm/forestry 
services  (  5.7%), 
machine  trades, 

as  many  ma  les  as 
found  in  farm/ 


Table  3  -F 

Composition 

of  High  School  Youch 

Workinq  Durin 

g  tlie  School 

Year  in 

the 

Glasgow  Labor  Marke 

t  Area 

by  Occu 

patior.al  Cate 

gory 

and  by  Gender  Wi 

thin  Occupational  Cat 

egor 

y 

De 

cember,  1978 

■* 

Occupational  Category 

Percentage 

|5 > ¥ ^ 

^ 

Total  % 

Professional, 
Techn  ical 

( 

M    0.0%   F 

0.7  % 

0 

.7 

Clerical  and  Sales 
Service 

Farm,  Forestry,  Etc. 

M    3.4%   F 

8.0  % 

11 
33 
32 

4 
9 

7 

^^tm 

■■■■ 

M    9.7  %   F 

24.2  % 

r 

pi^B 

M   23.0  *   F 

9.7  * 

Processing,  Machine 
Trades,  Bench  Work, 
Structural,  and  Misc. 

3.5  % 

16 

1 

■ 

M   12.5%   F 

No  Response   (Occupational  Category) 

5. 

2 

Survey  Totals:  Workin 
h'orkin 

g        (M) 
g         (F) 

51.8% 
48.2% 

100 

0 

es;  ■I^Femal 

es 

Shading  Key:  \           !=Mal 
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GLASGOW  LABOR  MARKET  AREA 

More  Information  About  the  VJorking  High  School  Students 

•  Of  the  high  school  students  that  reported  to  be  working 
during  the  school  year,  54.3%  of  those  students  were  work- 
ing in  family  owned  businesses  versus  41.9%  not  in  family 
owned  businesses. 

•  Most  of  the  working  students  received  pay  (83.3%)  although 
13.3%  worked  for  no  pay. 

'  The  rate  of  pay  for  working  students  was  most  frequently 
in  the  $2.00  -  $2.99  range  (38.9%),  yet  16.5%  received 
higher  rates  of  pay. 

•  Part  time  work  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
working  youth  (87.3%)  yet  a  fair  number  of  youth  were 
working  full  time  (10.2%). 

•  Full  and  part  time  work  was  equally  distributed  among  the 
races  according  to  their  respective  numbers. 

Other  Characteristics  of  the  High  School  Youth 

•  Approximately  84.0%  of  the  youth  have  resided  in  Montana 
ten  or  more  years,  with  7.9%  from  five  to  ten  years,  and 
5.5%  one  to  five  years. 
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High  School  Youth  in  the   Glendive  Labor  Market 

Area 

Survey  Statistics,  December,  1978 


In  December  of  1978,  the  Montana  State  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  Youth  Survey  was  completed 
by  1522    high  school  youth  in  the  Glendive  Labor  Market  Area 
(LMA) . 

The  gender  and  race  composition  of  the  youth  surveyed 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables.   (Age  composition  can 
be  obtained  from  Table   4 -c; 


Table   4 -A 

Table   4 -B 

Gender  Composition  of  Youth 

Surveyed 

Racial  Composition  of  Youth 

Surveyed 

Gender      Number  Surveyed 

Percentage 

Race         Number  Surveyed 

Percentage 

Males               786 

51.6% 

White               1433 

97.4% 

American              13 

0.9% 

Females             726 

47.7% 

Indian 
Black                  2 

0.1* 

No  Response         jo 

0.7% 

Other  Races           8 

0.6% 

No  Response          16 

1.0  % 

Survey  Totals  1522 

100.0% 

Survey  Totals    1522 

100.0* 
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Highlights  of  Age  Categories  and 
1978  Summer  Work  Status 


The  vast  majority  of 

high 

school  students 

were 

empl 

oyed  during  the 

prior 

summer  (79.2%) .   The 

per- 

centage  of  working  students 

generally  increased 

as  the 

age 

level  increased. 

Over  three  four 

ths  of 

the 

students  17  through  19 

were 

working  in  the 

summer 

as  compared  to  over 

half  of 

the 

students  in  the 

other 

ago 

groups . 

17.0%  of  the  students 

had 

not  worked  durir 

g  the 

prior  summer. 

Table   4-C 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in 

Glendive  Labor  Market  Area 

by  Age  Category  and  by  1978  Summer  Work  Status 

Within  Each  Age  Category 

December,  1978 


Age 

(Years)  ,0 

14  S  Under  CH 

15  Yrs  ^2 

16  Yrs  [Zl 

17  Yrs  {Zl 

18  Yrs  [^ 

19  &  Over 

No  Response  (Age) 


Percentage 


4- 


%  Not 


_2^ 


4Q  Working   Working 


% 

♦Total 


7  .8 

17.5 

23.7 

21.7 

7.4 

0.7 


2.8 
6.1 
4.5 
2.6 
0.8 
0.0 


11.8 

24  .6 

29.0 

24.9 

8.3 

0.7 

0.7 


Survey  Totals  (No  Response=3 . 8%) 


79.2  % 


17.0%   100.0% 


Shading  Key:  Working  Summer  |    ]   Not  Working  Summer 


Highlights  of  Age  Categories 
and  School  Year  Working  Status 


Approx 
every  100 
surveyed  r 
were  worki 
school  yea 

As  the 
increases  , 
for  larger 
students  t 
tendency  i 
with  the  1 
ages  . 

47.6% 
not  work  in 
year . 


imately  52  out  of 
high  school  students 
eported  that  they 
ng  during  the 
r  . 
age  of  the  students 
there  is  a  tendency 
percentages  of  the 
o  be  working.   This 
ncreases  dramatically 
6-year-olds  and  older 

of  all  students  were 
g  during  the  school 


Table   4 -D 
CoiTiposltioT  of  High  School  Ycuth  in  the 
Glendive  Labor  Market  Area 
by  Age  Category  and  by  School  Year  Working  Status 
Within  Age  Categories,  December,  1978 


Age 
(Years) 


Percentage  %       %  Not       % 
2.0        4  0   Working   Wor/cinq   *Total 


4.7 

10.8 

15.8 

14.4 

5.2 

0.6 


7.0 

13.5 

13.1 

10.4 

3.1 

0.1 


No  Response  (Age) 


11.8 

24  .6 

29.0 

24.9 

8.3 

0.7 

0.7 


Survey  Totals  (No  Response=  0 .  5% )    51.9%     47.6%    100. 0'i 


Shading  Key:   Working  |     |   Not  Working 


'Differences  be'tween  Working  Percent  plus  Not  Working 
Percent  and  the  Total  Percent  are  due  to  Non-Responses. 
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Highlights  of  School  Year 
Working  Status  and  Gender 


The  study  found  51.9% 
of  the  high  school  students 
working  during  the  school 
year.   The  working  students 
were  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  males  and  females. 

Most  of  these  students 
worked  less  than  20  hours/ 
week. 

In  the  group  who  worked 
20  or  more  hours/week,  the 
females  were  underrepresented 
by  a  ratio  of  almost  2  to  1. 

47.6%  of  the  students 
did  not  work  during  the 
school  year. 


Table 

4- 

E 

Compos  i tion 

of  High 

Sch 

col  Youth  in 

the 

Gl 

en 

dive  Labor  Market  Area 

by  School  Year  Workin 

g  Status 

and 

by  Gender  W 

ithin  Status, 

December 

,  1973 

Working  Status 

Percentag 

e 

Total  » 

Not  Working 
During  School  Year 

Working  During 
School  Year 

^ 

— 1 h" 

-4 ^° 

1 

■1 

m 

mm 

47. 

6  % 

M 

23.3%. 

F 

24  .0  % 

1 

1 

m 

nmn 

51 

9  % 

M 

28.0% 

F 

23.3  % 

• 

Less  Than 
20  Hrs/Wk 

20  or  More 
Hrs/Wk 

F 

24 

12.5% 

6% 

1 

^■1 

M 

11.9% 

• 

1 

^ 

F 

14 
5.2* 

1% 

5  * 

M 

8.9* 

No 

Response  (Working 

Status) 

0 

Survey  Totals: 

Males     (M) 

= 

51.6  % 

100 

.0  % 

Fe 

lales   (F) 

= 

47.7  % 

Ho 

Response 

= 

0.7  > 

Shading  Key:  [   _J= 

=  Ma 

les;  §■= 

Females 

Highlights  of  Occupational 
Categories  and  Gender 
(working  high  school 
students  only) 


Most  of 
students  wire 
farm/ forestry 
occupa t  i  ons  ( 
half  of  the  f 
working  in  se 
second  larqes 
sales.  few  f 
in  the  machin 
work,  or  stru 

Males  we 
found  in  farm 
and  services 
ing,  machine 
etc.  (14.9%)  . 
as  many  male  s 
found  in  farm 


the  high  school 

found  in  the 

and  se  rv  ice 
61.9%) .   Over 
emales  were 
rvices  with  the 
t  group  in  clerical/ 
emales  were  found 
e  trades,  bench 
ctural  categories, 
re  most  commonly 
/forestry  (19.0%) 
(11.0%) ,  process- 
trades,  bench  work. 
Three  times 

as  females  were 
/fore  stry . 


Table  4  -F 

Composition  o 

f  High  Schoo 

1  Youth 

Working  Durinq 

the  School  Y 

ear  in 

the 

Glendive  Labor  Market 

Area 

by  Occupa 

tional  Categ 

ory 

and  by  Gender  With 

In  Occupational  Categor 

y 

December,  1978 

Occupational  Category 

1^ 

Percen ta 
' ^ 

ge 

— . — 1 

^ 

Total  » 

Professional ,             (J 
Technical              m 

0.3%   F 

0.5% 

8.0% 

0 
12 
36 

25 

s% 

9% 

Clerical  and  Sales       |_ 

B^l 

M 

4.8  %   F 

Service                   | 

■■■ 

b* 

M 

11.0  *    F 

25.6% 

1 

6.3% 

Farm,  Forestry,  Etc.     L 

3* 

M 

19.0  »   F 

Processing,  Machine 

2.4% 

16 

Trades,  Bench  Work,     Q 

■ 

4  % 

Structural,  and  Misc.   M 

14.9  %   F 

Mo  Response  (Occupational 

Category ) 

8 

0  % 

Survey  Totals:  Working 
Working 

Males  (M) 
Females  (F) 

54.  3% 
45. 7^ 

100 

0% 

Shading  Key:       =Males 

1^^^  Females 
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GLENDIVE  LABOR  MARKET  AREA 


More  Information  About  the  Working  High  School  Students 

•  Of  the  high  school  students  that  reported  to  be  working 
during  the  school  year,  50.3%  of  those  students  were 
working  in  family  owned  businesses  versus  46.9%  not  in 
family  owned  businesses. 

'  Most  of  the  working  students  received  pay  (80.2%)  al- 
though 15.6%  worked  for  no  pay. 

•  The  rate  of  pay  for  working  students  was  most  frequently 
in  the  $2.00  -  $2.99  range  (43.3%),  yet  15.8%  received 
higher  rates  of  pay. 

•  Part  time  work  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
working  youth  (86.8%)  yet  a  fair  number  of  youth  were 
working  full  time  (10.5%). 

•  Full  ana  part  time  work  was  almost  equally  distributed 
among  the  races  according  to  their  respective  numbers. 

Other  Characteristics  of  the  High  School  Youth 

•  Approximately  76.3%  of  the  youth  have  resided  in  Montana 
ten  or  more  years,  with  10.9%  from  five  to  ten,  and  7.0% 
from  one  to  five  years. 
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High  School  Youth  in  the  Hardin/Red  Lodge  Laboi 
Market  Area 
Survey  Statistics,  December,  1978 


In  December  of  1978,  the  Montana  State  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  Youth  Survey  was  completed 
by   996    high  school  youth  in  the  Hardin/Red  Lodge  Labor  Mar- 
ket Area  {LMA/  . 

The  gender  and  race  composition  of  the  youth  surveyed 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables.    (Age  composition  can 
be  obtained  from  Tabl?   5-C^ 


Table   5-A 

Table   5-B 

Gender  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

Racial  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

in  the  Kardin/Red  Lodge 

in  the  Hardin/Red  Lodge 

:,abor  Market  Area,  December,  1978 

Labor  Market  Area,  December,  1978 

Gender      Number  Surveyed    Percentage 

Race         Number  Surveyed   Percentage 

Males               536              53.3  % 

White               751                 75.4* 

Females            454              45.6  % 

American           212                21.3  * 
Indian 

Black                3                 0.3* 

No  Response          6               0.6  ^ 

Other  Races        20                 2.0  * 

No  Response        10                 1.0  * 

survey  Totals  ggg            loo.O  » 

Survey  Totals   996               100.0  » 
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Highlights  of  Age  Categories  and 
1978  Summer  Work  Status 

The  vast  majority  of 
high  school  students  were 
employed  during  the  prior 
summer  (75.0%) .  The  per- 
centage of  working  students 
generally  increased  as  the 
age  level  increased. 

Over  three  fourths  of 
the  students  16  through  19 
were  working  in  the  summer 
as  compared  to  over  half  of 
the  students  in  the  other 
age  groups. 

20.0%  of  the  students 
had  not  worked  during  the 
prior  summer. 


by  Age 

Table   5 -C 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in 
Hardin/Red  Lodge  Labor  (larket  Area 

Category  and  by  1978  Summer  Work  Status 
Within  Each  Age  Category 
December,  1978 

Age 
(Years) 

14  &  Under 

15  Yrs 

16  Yrs 

17  Yrs 

18  Yrs 

19  &  Over 
No  Response 

^ 

Pe 

1— 

rcentage 
^P           1 

-^ 

% 
Working 

7.3 

17.7 

20,5 

20.9 

7.0 

0.9 

%  Not 
Working 

4.3 

4.8 

5.4 

3.1 

1.4 

0.3 

% 

•Total 

12.9 

24.4 

26.7 

24.7 

8.7 

1.2 

1.4 

1 

IHl 

1 

i^B 

1 

H 

1   Jl 

(Age) 

Survey  Totals 

(No  Response=5. 

0%) 

75.  0% 

20.0% 

100.0% 

Shading  Key 

:  Wor 

king 

S  u  ram  ■■;  r  \ 

]   Not 

Working 

Sunmer  | 

■i 

Highlights  of  Age  Categories 

School  Year  Working  Status 


Appr 
every  10 
surveyed 
were  wor 
school  y 

As  t 
increa  se 
for  larg 
student  s 
tendency 
with  the 
ages  . 

55.7 
not  work 
year . 


oximately  43  out  of 

0  high  school  students 

reported  that  they 
king  during  the 
ear  . 

he  age  of  the  students 

s,  there  is  a  tendency 

er  percentages  of  the 

to  be  working.   This 

increases  dramatically 

17-year-olds  and  older 

%  of  all  students  were 
ing  during  the  school 


Table   5-D 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in  the 
aardin/Red  Lodge  Labor  Market  Area 
by  Age  Category  and  by  School  Year  Working  Status 
Within  Age  Categories,  December,  1978 


Age 
(Years) 


Percentace 
J£ V- 


-•- 


No  Response  (Age) 


% 
Working 

%  Not 

Working 

8.4 

% 

4.1 

12.9 

10.3 

13.8 

24.4 

10.0 

16.2 

26.7 

13.3 

11.3 

24.7 

4.6 

4.1 

8.7 

0.5 

0.7 

1.2 
1.4 

Survey  Totals  (No  Response=  1  • 1* )   43.2%     55.7%      100. 0« 


Shading  Key:   Working  |     |   Not  Working 


•Differences  between  Working  Percent  plus  Hot  Working 
Percent  and  the  Total  Percent  are  due  to  :ion-Responses . 
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Highlights  of  School  Year 
Working  Status  and  Gender 

The  study  found  43.2% 
of  the  high  school  students 
working  during  the  school 
year.   More  of  the  male 
students  were  working  than 
the  females. 

Most  of  these  students 
worked  less  than  20  hours/ 
week . 

In  the  group  which 
worked  20  or  more  hours/ 
week,  the  females  were 
underrepresented  by  a 
ratio  of  more  than  2  to  1. 

55.7%  of  the  students 
did  not  work  during  the 
school  year. 


Highlights  of  Occupational 
Categories  and  Gender 
(working  high  school 
students  only) 

Most  of  the  high  school 
students  were  found  in  the 
farm/forestry  and  service 
occupations  (60.7%) .   Over 
half  of  the  females  were 
working  in  services  with  the 
second  largest  group  in 
clerical/sales.  Few  females 
were  found  in  the  machine 
trades,  bench  work,  or  struc- 
tural categories. 

Males  were  most  commonly 
found  in  farm/forestry  (25  C%) 
and  services  (7.9%),  process- 
ing, machine  trades,  bench 
work,  etc.  <14.0%).     Nearly 
five  times  as  many  males  as 
females  were  found  in  farm/ 
forestry . 


Table    5-E 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in  the 
Hardin/Red  Lodge  Labor  Market  Area 

by  School  Year  Working  Status  and  by  Gender  Within  Status, 

December,  1973 


Working  Status           Percentage  Total  % 

^ 1 -^ \ ^° 


Not  Working 
During  School  Year 


27.4  . 


27.9 


Working  During 
School  Year 


M   25.7*     F   17.3  * 


55.  7» 


43.2* 


Less  Than 
20  Hrs/Wk 

1 
M 

9.1* 

F 

10.5  * 

19.7% 

2  0  or  More 
Hrs/Wk 

1 
M 

3.8* 

F 

3.8  » 

12.8% 

No  Response  (Working  Status) 


1.1* 


Survey  Totals:  Males  (M)  =  5.^.8  % 
Fenales  (F)  =  45.6  % 
No  Response   =     0.6  % 


100. C^ 


Shading    Key:     |=Males  ;  m  =  Fema  les 


Tabl 

e   5-F 

Compos  it  ion 

of 
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9 
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Shading  Key:  |     l=Mal 
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HARDIN/RED  LODGE  LABOR  MARKET  AREA 


More  Information  About  the  Working  High  School  Students 

•  Of  the  high  school  students  that  reported  to  be  working 
during  the  school  year,  59.1%  of  those  students  were 
working  in  family  owned  businesses  versus  38.1%  in  non- 
family  owned  businesses. 

•  Most  of  the  working  students  received  pay  (78.6%)  al- 
though 19.1%  worked  for  no  pay. 

•  The  rate  of  pay  for  working  students  was  most  frequently 
in  the  $2.00  -  $2.99  range  (40.2%),  yet  10.5%  received 
higher  rate''-,  of  pay. 

•  Part  time  work  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
working  youth  (84.7%)  yet  a  fair  number  of  youth  were 
working  full  time  (12.8%) 

•  Full  and  part  time  work  was  unequally  distributed  among 
the  races.   The  American  Indian  and  Black  races  were 
virtually  nonrepresented  in  full  time  employment.   The 
white  race  was  overrepresented  in  full  time  employment. 

Other  Characteristics  of  the  High  School  Youth 

•  Approximately  77.0%  of  the  High  School  youth  in  the  area 
have  resided  in  Montana  for  ten  or  more  years;  with  10.9% 
residing  in  Montana  from  five  to  ten  years;  and  8.5%  re- 
siding in  Montana  from  one  to  five  years. 
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High  School  Youth  in  the  Havre  Labor  Market 
Area 

Survey  Statistics,  December,  1978 


In  Decenber  of  1978,  the  Montana  State  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  Youth  Survey  was  completed 
by    1^''72   high  school  youth  in  the  Havre  Labor  Market  Area  (LMA) 

The  gender  and  race  composition  of  the  youth  surveyed 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables.   (Age  composition  can 
be  obtained  from  Table   6-C) 


Table   6-A 

Table   6-B 

Gender  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

Racial  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

in  the  Havre  Labor  Market  Area, 

in  the  Havre  Labor  Market  Area, 

December,  1978 

December,  1973 

Gender      Number  Surveyed    Percentage 

Race         Number  Surveyed   Percentage 

Males                547               51.0  % 

White              804                75.0  % 

American           246                22.9  » 

Females            523              ^^^  ^ 

Indian 
Black               4                0-4  % 

No  Response          2               0 .  2  » 

Other  Races         12                 1.2% 

No  Response          6                 0.5  % 

Survey  Totals  1072             100.0  » 

Survey  Totals  1072               100.0  % 
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Highlights  of  Age  Categories  and 
1978  Summer  Work  Status 
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Table   6-C 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in 

Havre  Labor  Market  Area 
by  Age  Category  and  by  1978  Summer  Work  Status 
Within  Each  Age  Category 
December,  1978 


Age 
(Years) 

14  &  Under 

15  Yrs 

16  Yrs 

17  Yrs 

18  Yrs 

19  S  Over 


Percentage 


?.° 


cn 


No  Response  (Age) 


Working 

Working 

•Total 

9.0 

4.8 

15.6 

15.6 

5.1 

22.3 

22.6 

5.2 

29.0 

20.3 

3.1 

23.6 

6.3 

0.9 

7.5 

0.6 

0.1 

0.7 
1.3 

Survey  Totals  (No  Response  =  5  .  0* ) 


75.4%     19.6%   100.0% 


Shading  Key:  Working  Summer  |     j   Not  Working  Summer 


Highlights  of  Age  Categories 
and  School  Year  Working  Status 
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Table   6-D 

Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in  the 

Havre  Labor  Market  Area 

by  Age  Category  and  by  School  Year  Working  Status 

Within  Age  Categories,  December,  1978 


Age 
(Years) 


%       %  Not       % 

^0   Working   Work  inq   'Total 


5.0 
8.3 
IS. 6 
14.3 
4.6 
0.4 


10.3 

13.9 

13.3 

9.2 

2.9 

0.3 


No  Response   (Age) 


15.6 

22.3 

29.0 

23.6 

7  .5 

0.7 

1.4 


Survey  Totals  (No  Response= 0 . 7%)    43.7%     50.6%    100.0% 


Shading  Key:   Working  |     [   Not  Working 


'Differences  between  Working  Percent  plus  (lot  Working 
Percent  and  the  Total  Percent  are  due  to  JIon-Responses . 
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Highlights  of  School  Year 
Working  Status  and  Gender 


The  study  found  48.7% 
of  the  high  school  students 
working  during  the  school 
year.   The  working  students 
were  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  males  and  females. 

Over  half  of  these 
students  worked  less  than 
20  hours/week . 

50.6%  of  the  students 
did  not  work  during  the 
school  year . 


Highlights  of  Occupational 
Categories  and  Gender 
(working  hi<,h  school 
students  only) 
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Table   6-E 
Composition  of  High  School  Vouth  In  the 
Havre  Labor  Market  Area 
by  School  Year  Working  Status  and  by  Gender  Within  Status, 

December,  1973 


Working  Status           Percentage  Total  % 

^ 1 ¥ 1 ^° 


Not  Working 
During  School  Year 


Working  During 
School  Year 


T 


H       26.1%,     p       24.4% 


*•   24  .  7*     f   24.0* 


50.6  % 


48.7 


Less  Than 
20  Hrs/Wk 

2  0  or  More 
Hrs/Wk 


M     3.3*     F   10.6* 


19.  5% 


17  .9% 


M     9.7%     F    8.1* 


No  Response  (Working  Status) 


0.7  * 


Survey  Totals:  Males  (M)  =  51.0  % 
Females  (F)  =  43.8  % 
No  Response   =      0.2  % 


100.0* 


Shading  Key:  [    |  =  M  a  1  e  s  ;  ^^^^-'ema  1  es 


Table   6-F 
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■■ 

M 
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Processing,  Machine 
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14 

4% 
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9* 
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HAVRE  LABOR  MARKET  AREA 

More  Information  About  the  Working  High  School  Students 

•  Of  the  high  school  students  that  reported  to  be  working 
during  the  school  year,  51.1%  of  those  students  were 
working  in  non-family  owned  businesses  versus  44.6%  in 
family  owned  businesses. 

•  Most  of  the  working  students  received  pay  (83.7%)  al- 
though 12.4%  worked  for  no  pay. 

•  The  rate  of  pay  for  working  students  was  most  frequently 
in  the  $2.00  -  $2.99  range  (49.7%),  yet  12.2%  received 
higher  rates  of  pay. 

•  Part  time  work  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
working  youth  (86.2%)  yet  a  fair  number  of  youth  were 
working  full  time  (11.9%). 

•  There  was  relatively  equal  distribution  of  full  and 
part  time  work  among  che  races.   American  Indians  were 
underrepresented  in  full  time  work  and  whites  were  over- 
represented  accordingly  in  full  time  work. 

Other  Characteristics  of  the  High  School  Youth 

•  Approximately  84.9%  of  the  High  School  youth  have  resided 
in  Montana  ten  or  more  years;  with  7.5%  residing  therein 
from  five  to  ten  years,  and  5.9%  residing  in  Montana  from 
one  to  five  years. 
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High  School  Youth  in  the  Helena  Labor  Market 
Area 
Survey  Statistics,  December,  1978 


In  December  of  19''8,  the  Montana  State  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  Youth  Survey  was  completed 
by    1794   high  school  youth  in  the  Helena  Labor  Market  Area  (LMA). 

The  gender  and  race  composition  of  the  youth  surveyed 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables.    (Age  composition  can 
be  obtained  from  Table   7-C) 


Table   7-A 

Table   7-B 

Gender  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

Racial  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

1       in  the  Helena  Labor  Market  Area, 

in  the  Helena  Labor  Market  Area, 

December,  1978 

December,  1978 

Gender      Number  Surveyed    Percentage 
Males                 876            48.8  % 

Race         Number  Surveyed   Percentage 

White               1718              95.8  % 

Females               905            50.4  ^ 

American              34               1.9* 
Indian 

Black                    5                0.3  * 

No  Response            13              0.8  % 

Other  Races           17               0.9  » 

No  Response           20               1.1  % 

Survey  Totals    1794           lOO.O  % 

Survey  Totals   1794              100.0% 
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Highlights  of  Age  Categories  and 
1978  Summer  Work  Status 

The  vast  majority  of 
high  school  students  were 
employed  during  the  prior 
summer  (77.0%).    The  per- 
centage of  working  students 
gen ^1  rally  increased  as  the 
age  level  increased. 

Over  three  fourths  of 
the  students  16  through  18 
wer.-  working  in  the  summer 
as  compared  to  over  half  of 
the  students  in  the  other 
age  groups  . 

18.0%  of  the  students 
had  not  worked  during  the 
prior  summer. 


Table   7-C 

Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in 

Helena  Labor  Market  Area 

by  Age  Category  and  by  1978  Summer  Work  Status 

Within  Each  Age  Category 

December,  1978 


Age 
(Years) 

14  S  Under 

15  Yrs 

16  Yrs 

17  Yrs 

18  Yrs 

19  &  Over 


Percentage 
-I ?^ V. 


%        %  Not 

Working   Working 


% 

rotal 


(Z3 


6.9 

18.4 

20.9 

22.2 

6.9 

0.3 


2.9 
5.  1 
5.  1 
3.8 
0.9 
0.1 


No  Response  (Age) 


Shading  Key:  Working  Summer  |    |   Not  Working  Summer 


10.8 

25.4 

26.8 

26.7 

8.1 

0.4 

1.  8 


Survey    Totals     (No    Response=5 . 0%)  77.0%  18.0%      100.0% 


Highlights  of  Age  Categories 
and  School  Year  Working  Status 

Approximately  47  out  of 
e''»ry  100  high  school  students 
surveyed  reported  that  they 
were  working  during  the 
school  year. 

As  the  age  of  the  students 
increases,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  larger  percentages  of  the 
students  to  be  working.   This 
tendency  increases  dramatically 
with  the  17-year-olds  and  older 
ages  . 

52.24  of  all  students  were 
not  working  during  the  school 
year  . 


Table   7-D 

Composition  of  High  School  Youth 

in  the 

Helena  Labor  Market  Area 

by  Ag 

5  Category  and  by  School  Year  Work 

ing  Status 

Within  Age  Categories,  December, 

1978 
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Percentage            % 
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%  Not 
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% 

'Total 
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15  Yrs 

16  Yrs 
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^    ram 

7.6 
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14.7 
10.2 

3.3 

10.8 
25.4 
26.8 
26.7 
8.1 

■■■1 

Bm^^^              1 1  o 

Mki^        ic  ■> 

LM 

19  &  Over 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

No  Response  (Age) 

1.8 

Survey 

Totals  (No  Response= 1 . 1%)   46.7% 

52.2% 

100.0% 

Shading  t 

■ 

Cey:   Working  |    |   Not  Working  ■ 

•Differences  between  Working  Percent  plus  (lot  Working 
Percent  and  the  Total  Percent  are  due  to  Non-Responses. 
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Highlights  of  School  Year 
Working  Status  and  Gender 


The  study  found  46.7% 
of  the  high  school  students 
woiking  during  the  school 
yenr.   The  working  students 
were  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  males  and  females. 

Most  of  these  students 
worked  less  than  20  hours/ 
week. 

52.2%  of  the  students 
did  not  work  during  the 
school  year. 
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Table   7-F 

Composition  of  Kigh  School  Youth 

Worki  nq  During  the  School  Year  in  the 

Helena  Labor  Market  Area 

by  Occupational  Category 

and  by  Gender  Within  Occupational  Category 

December,  1978 


Occupational  Category 


Profess  iona 1 , 
Technical 

Clerical  and  Sales 


Service 


Farm,  Forestry,  Etc. 


Processing,  Machine 
Trades,  Dench  Work, 


Percentage 
2.0 


Total  % 


%   F    4.0% 


c 


structural,  and  Misc.   H   13.!;*   F    2.4* 
No  Response   (Occupational  Category) 


1.0% 

25.0* 
34.8* 
12.8% 

15.8  * 
10.6  * 


Survey    Totals:     Working    Males     (M)  51.5% 

Working    Females     (F)    48.5% 


100.0 


shading     Key:    [  |-Ma les ; 


=rcma les 
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HELENA   LABOR   MARKET   AREA 

More  Information  About  the  Working  High  School  Students 

•  Of  the  high  school  students  that  reported  to  be  working 
during  the  school  year,  62.4%  of  those  students  were 
working  in  non-family  owned  businesses  versus  33.5%  in 
family  owned  businesses. 

•  Most  of  the  working  students  received  pay  (87.1%)  al- 
though 8.4%  worked  for  no  pay, 

•  The  rate  of  pay  for  working  students  was  most  frequently 
in  the  $2.00  -  $2.99  range  (49.0%),  yet  20.9%  received 
higher  rates  of  pay. 

•  Part  time  work  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
working  youth  (84.6%)  yet  a  fair  number  of  youth  were 
working  full  time  (11.8%). 

•  There  was  relatively  unequal  distribution  of  full  and 
part  time  work  among  the  races.   The  whites  and  American 
Indians  were  represented  relatively  well  according  to 
their  numbers  but  all  other  races  were  underrepresented 
in  full  time  work. 

Other  Characteristics  of  the  High  School  Youth 

•  Approximately  73.5%  of  the  youth  have  resided  in  Montana 
ten  or  more  years;  with  14.3%  of  the  youth  residing  in 
Montana  from  five  to  ten  years;  and  9.1%  of  the  youth 
resident  from  one  to  five  years. 
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High  School  Youth  in  the  Kalispell  Labor  Market 
Area 
Survey  Statistics,  December,  1978 


In  December  of  1978,  the  Montana  State  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  Youth  Survey  was  completed 
by     3719  high  school  youth  in  the  Kalispell  Labor  Market  Area 
(LMA) . 

The  gender  and  race  composition  of  the  youth  surveyed 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables.   (Age  composition  can 
be  obtained  from  Table   8-C) 


Table   8-A 

Table   8-B 

Gender  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

Racial  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

in  the  Kalispell  Labor  Market  Area, 

in  the  Kalispell  Labor  Market  Area, 

December,  1978 

December,  1973 

Gender      Number  Surveyed    Percentage 

Race         Number  Surveyed   Percentage 

1 

MalfS                  1926           51.8  % 

White                3445               92.6  » 

Females               1772           47.6 

American             159               4.3% 
Indian 

Black                 11                0.3  * 

No  Response            21            0.6  % 

Otner  Races           40                1.0% 
No  Response           64               l.S  \ 

Survey  Totals     3719          100.0  % 

Survey  Totals    3719             100.0  % 
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Highlights  of  Age  Categories  and 
1978  Summer  Work  Status 

The  vast  majority  of 
hiJh  school  students  were 
employed  during  the  prior 
summer  (77.8%) .  The  per- 
centage generally  increased 
as  the  age  level  increased. 

Over  three  fourths  of 
the  students  16  through  18 
were  working  in  the  summer 
as  compared  to  over  half  of 
the  students  in  the  other 
age  groups. 

17.6%  of  the  students 
had  not  worked  during  the 
prior  summer. 


Table   8 -C 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in 

Kalispell  Labor  Market  Area 

by  Age  Category  and  by  1978  Summer  Work  Status 

Within  Each  Age  Category 

December,  1978 


Age 
(Years) 

14  &  Under 

15  Yrs  I 

16  Yrs  CZ 

17  Yrs  CZ. 

18  Yrs  (^ 

19  &  Over 

No  Response  (Age) 


Percentage 
-i '-^ f- 


%        %  Not 
Working   Work  ing 


% 

*Total 


6.3 

18.7 

22.8 

21.5 

6.8 

0.6 


1.9 
6.3 
5.4 
2.9 
0.7 
0.2 


8.9 

26.5 

29.1 

25.1 

7.9 

0.9 

1.6 


Survey  Totals  (No  Response  =  4 . 7  % )      77.8%     17.6%  100.0% 


Shading  Key:  Working  Summer  |    j   Not  Working  Summer 


Highlights  of  Age  Categories 
and  School  Year  Working  Status 

Approximately  43  out  of 
every  100  high  school  students 
surveyed  reported  that  they 
were  working  during  the 
school  year . 

As  the  age  of  the  students 
increases,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  larger  percentages  of  the 
students  to  be  working.   This 
tfc'dency  increases  dramatically 
with  the  17-yeai>-olds  and  older 
ages  . 

56.7%  of  all  students  were 
not  working  during  the  school 
year  . 


Table   8-D 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in  the 
Kalispell  Labor  Market  Area 
by  Age  Category  and  by  School  Year  Working  Status 
Within  Age  Categories,  December,  1978 


Age 
(Years) 


%        %  Not        % 

,0     .     2,0    .   _4Q   Working   Working   'Total 


3.1 
8.8 
11.8 
13.4 
4.4 
0.4 


5.8 

17.  5 

17.2 

11.6 

3.6 

0.4 


No  Response  (Age) 


8.9 

26.5 

29.1 

25.1 

7.9 

0.9 

1.5 


Survey  Totals  (No  Response=0 . 7% )  42.6%     56.7%     100.0% 


Shading  Key:   Working  |     |   Not  Working 


•Differences  between  Working  Percent  plus  (lot  Working 
Percent  and  the  Total  Percent  are  due  to  tlon -Responses . 
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Highlights  of  School  Year 
Working  Status  and  Gender 


The  study  found  42.6% 
of  the  high  school  students 
w>rking  during  the  school 
ysar.   More  of  the  female 
students  were  working  than 
the  males. 

Most  of  these  students 
worked  less  than  20  hours/ 
week . 

In  the  group  which 
worked  20  or  more  hours/ 
week,  the  females  were 
underrepresented  by  a  ratio 
of  2  to  1. 

56.7%  of  the  students 
did  not  work  during  the 
school  year. 


Table 

8  - 

E 

Composi t 

ion 

of  High 

Sch 

ool  Youth  in  the 

Kalisp 

ell  Labor  Market  Area 

by  School  Year  Wor 

king  Status 

and 

by  Gender  Within  Status, 

December 

,  1973 

Working  Status 

Percentag 

e             Total  % 

Not  Working 
During  School  Year 

Working  During 

^ 

-H 3<°- 

—i %° 

1 

1 

1^1 

^mm 

56.7  « 

M 

1 

27.8  %, 

F 

28.6% 

School  Year 

1 
M 

23  .G  * 

F 

■                    42.6  ' 

28.8  * 

• 

Less  Than 
20  Hrs/Wk 

F 

20.7% 
11.1* 

1 

■■i 

M 

9.4* 

0 

20  or  More 

Hrs/Wk 

1 
M 

3.2* 

F 

13.4% 
4.1* 

No 

Response  (Working  Status) 

0.7  * 

Survey  Totals : 

Mai 

es   (m; 

= 

51.5  »           100.0  « 

Fet 

ales   (F) 

= 

47.6  * 

Ho 

Response 

= 

0.6  % 

Shading  Key:  |     | 

=  Mal 

e  s  ;  mH  = 

Fema les 

Firhlights  of  Occupational 
Categories  and  Gender 
(working  high  school 
students  only) 

Most  of  the  high  school 
students  were  found  in  the 
service  occupations  (37.3%). 
Over  half  of  the  females  were 
working  in  services  with 
another  fourth  in  clerical/ 
sales.   Fev;  females  were  found 
in  the  machine  trades,  bench 
work  or  structural  categories. 

Males  were  most  commonly 
found  in  service  (12.9%)  and 
farm/forestry  (8.4%),  proces- 
ing,  machine  trades,  bench  work, 
etc.  (21.2%).   Over  three 
tines  as  many  males  as  tomaies 
were  found  in  farm/forestry. 
They  were  nearly  evenly  divided 
in  the  professional/technical 
category . 


Tabl 

e   8- 

F 

Composition  of 

High 

Schoo 

1  Youth 

Working  During  th 

e  Sch 

ool  Y 

ear  in 

the 

Kalispell 

Labor 

Market  Area 

by  Occupational 

Categ 

ory 

and  by  Gender  Within 

Occu 

pational  Categor 

y 

Decemb 

er,  1978 

Occupational  Category 

1^ 

Percen ta 
¥- 

ge 

1 

^ 

Total  % 

Professional^             [g 
Technical              n 

0.4* 

F 

1 

F 

0.6* 

10.7% 

1 
15 

37 
11 

0 
4 

3 
0 

% 

Clerical  and  Sales       |   | 

% 

M 

4.7% 

Service                   | 

■ 

mi^i 

% 

M 

12.9* 

F 
F 

24.4* 
2.6* 

Farm,  Forestry,  Etc.     [ 

■1 

% 

M 

3.4* 

Processing,  Machine 

1 

2.8% 

24 

0 

% 

Trades,  Bench  Work,     f 

■ 

Structural,  and  Misc.   M 

21.2, 

F 

No  Response  (Occupational  Category) 

11 

3 

% 

Survey  Totals:  Working  Males  (M) 

Working  Females  (F) 

55.7% 
44.3% 

100 

0 

% 

■1  = 

Fema les 

Shading  Key:[ l  =  Males; 
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KALISPELL  LABOR  MARKET  AREA 

More  Information  About  the  Working  High  School  Students 

•  Of  the  high  school  students  that  reported  to  be  working 
during  the  school  year,  56.1%  of  those  students  were 
working  in  non-family  owned  businesses  versus  38.8%  in 
family  owned  businesses. 

•  Most  of  the  working  students  received  pay  (84.4%)  al- 
though 10.3%  worked  for  no  pay. 

•  The  rate  of  pay  for  working  students  was  most  frequently 
in  the  $2.00  -  $2.99  range  (49.2%),  yet  17.6%  received 
higher  rates  of  pay. 

'  Part  time  work  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
working  youth  (85.0%)  yet  a  fair  number  of  youth  were 
working  full  time  (12.0%) 

•  Full  and  part  time  work  were  relatively  unequally  dis- 
tributed among  the  races.   The  non-white  races  were 
overrepresented  in  the  full  time  employment  category  and 
slightly  underrepresented  in  the  part  time  category. 

Other  Characteristics  of  the  High  School  Youth 

•  Approximately  67.3%  of  the  High  School  youth  in  the  area 
have  resided  in  Montana  ten  or  more  years;  with  17.0%  from 
five  to  ten  years  and  10.7%  of  the  youth  resident  from  one 
to  five  years. 
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High  School  Youth  in  the  Lewistown  Labor  Market 

Area 
Survey  Statistics,  December,  1978 


In  December  of  1978,  the  Montana  State  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  Youth  Survey  was  completed 
by   1212   high  school  youth  in  the  Lewistown  Labor  Market  Area 
(LMA) . 

The  gender  and  race  composition  of  the  youth  surveyed 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables.   (Age  composition  can 
be  obtained  from  Table   9-C) 


('   ■■ 

Table   9-A 

Table   9-B 

Gender  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

Racial  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

in  the  Lewistown  Labor  Market  Area, 

in  the  Lewistown  Labor  Market  Area, 

December,  1978 

December,  1978 

Gender      Number  Surveyed    Percentage 

Race         Number  Surveyed   Percentage 

Males                 637            52.6% 

White                1187               97.9  % 

American              12               1.0% 

females               574            474  ^ 
No  Response             1             0.0  % 

Indian 
Black                  1               0.1  % 

Other  Races            ^               0-5  % 

No  Response            ^                                    "-^  % 

Survey  Totals    1212           100.0  % 

Sur.-ey  Totals    1212             100.0  % 
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Highlights  of  Age  Categories  and 
1978  Summer  Work  Status 

The  vast  majority  of 
Mgh  school  students  were 
employed  during  the  prior 
summer  (79. 8»).  The  per- 
centage of  working  students 
generally  increased  as  the 
age  level  increased. 

Over  three  fourths  of 
the  students  15  through  18 
were  working  in  the  summer 

16.7*  of  the  students 
had  not  worked  during  the 
prior  summer. 


by  Age 

Table   9-C 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth 
Lewistown  Labor  Market  Area 

Category  and  by  1978  Summer  Work 

Within  Each  Age  Category 

December,  1978 

In 
Status 

Age 
(Years) 

14  &  Under 

15  Yrs 

16  Yrs 

17  Yrs 

18  Yrs 

19  £  Over 
No  Response 

£- 

Percentage 
1 ?^ h- 

% 
40    Working 

8.7 

15.0 

22.3 

25.2 

7.7 

0.5 

%  Not 

Working 

3.3 

3.5 
5.0 
3.5 
1.1 

0.2 

% 
•Total 

13.1 

19.5 

27.9 

29.2 

8.9 

0.7 

0.7 

1 

"■ 

■ 

1 

■ 

1 

■ 

L 

(Age 

) 

Survey  Totals 

(No  Response=3 . 5%) 

79.8  » 

16.7  % 

100.0% 

Shading  Key 

•  Wor 

~\      Not 

Working  Summer  | 

■■ 

king  Summer  f 

Highlights  of  Age  Categories 
and  School  Year  Working  Status 


App 
every 
survey 
were  w 
school 

As 
increa 
for  la 
studen 
tenden 
with  t 
ages . 

50. 
not  '^o 
year 


roximately  49  out  of 
100  high  school  students 
ed  reported  that  they 
orking  during  the 

year  . 
the  age  of  the  students 
ses,  there  is  a  tendency 
rger  percentages  of  the 
ts  to  be  working.   This 
cy  increases  dramatically 
he  18-year-olds  and  older 

2%  of  all  students  were 
rking  during  the  school 


Table   9-D 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in  the 
Lewistown  Labor  Market  Area 
by  Age  Category  and  by  School  Year  Working  Status 
Within  Age  Categories,  December,  1978 


Percentage  %       *  Not       % 

2.0        4(1   Working   Working   'Total 

13.  1 


5.6 
8.4 
14.1 
15.2 
4.7 
0.6 


7.  3 

11.0 

13.6 

13.9 

4.1 

0.1 


No  Response   (Age) 


19.5 

27.9 

29.2 

8.9 

0.7 

0.7 


Survey  Totals   (No  Response=l . 0»)    48.8%     50.2%   100.0% 


Shading  Key:   Working  |    |   Not  Working 


•Differences  between  Working  Percent  plus  Not  Working 
Percent  and  the  Total  Percent  are  due  to  Non-Responses. 
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Highlights  of  School  Year 
Working  Status  and  Gender 


The  study  found  48.8% 
of  the  high  school  students 
working  during  the  school 
year.   The  working  students 
were  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  males  and  females. 

Most  of  these  students 
worked  less  than  20  hours/ 
week  . 

In  the  group  which 
worked  20  or  more  hours/ 
week,  the  females  were  under- 
represented  by  a  ratio  of 
over  2  to  1 . 

50.2%  of  the  students 
d'.d  not  work  during  the 
s-ihool  year. 


Highlights  of  Occupational 
Categories  and  Gender 
(working  high  school 
students  only) 


Most  of 
students  wer 
f arm/f orestr 
occupations 
half  of  the 
working  in  s 
tr.6  second  1 
f arm/f ores tr 
w  >r  3  found  i 
trades ,  bene 
tural  ca tego 

Males  al 
monly  found 
(25.2%)  and 
processing , 
bench  work  , 

Twice  as 
f ema 1 p s  were 
forestry . 


the  high  school 
e  found  in  the 
y  and  service 
(64. 5%) .   Almost 
females  were 
ervices  with 
argest  group  in 
y  .   Few  females 
n  the  machine 
h  work,  or  struc- 
r ies  . 

so  were  most  cora- 
in  farm/forestry 
services  (8.3%) , 
nach  Ine  trades , 
etc.  (12.1%) 
many  ma Ies  as 
found  in  farm/ 


Table   9-E 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in  the 
Lewistown  Labor  Market  Area 

by  School  Year  Working  Status  and  by  Gender  within  Status, 

December,  1973 


Working  Status  Percentage  Total  % 

^ f 3)5 1 %° 


Not  Working         r- 
During  School  Year  *- 


M   23. 7^     p   26.6^ 


Working  During 
School  Year 


50.  2 


48.8  * 


W   28.2*     f   20.5 


Less  Than 
2  0  Hrs/Wk 

20  or  More 
Hrs/Wk 


M   11.1*     F   11.1* 


22  .  2% 


14.4% 


M   10.6*      F    3.9% 


No  Response  (Working  Status) 


1.0  % 


Survey  Totals:  Males  (M)  =  52.6* 
FeMales  (F)  =  47.3% 
Ho  Response   =      0.1% 


100.0  % 


Shading  Key:  [     |=  M  a  1  e  s  ;  ^^P=Feraale 


Table   9-F 

Composition  of  High  S 

choo 

1  Youth 

Workinq  Durina  the  School  Y 

ear  in 

the 

Lewistown  Labor  Market 

Area 

by  Occupational  C 

ateg 

ory 

and  by  Gender  Within  Occup 

ational  Cat 

egor 

y 

December,  1978 

Occupational  Category          Percenta 

^ ' ¥- 

ge 

1 

4^ 

Total  * 

Profess  iona  1  ,              || 

Technical               ji)     0.5% 

F 

1.2% 

1 

7 

Clerical  and  Sales       |   Hj 

M    5.G* 

F 

5.2*. 

10 
28 

36 

8 
3 

2 

Service                   1     |^^H 

■ 

«    8.3* 

F 

20.0* 

Farm,  Forestry,  Etc.     [ 

^HHI 

M   25.2  % 

F 

11.0  % 

Processing,  Machine 

F 

1-9  % 

14 

0 

Trades,  Bench  Work,     t       ■ 
Structural,  and  Misc.   M   12.1% 

Mo  Response  (Occupational  Categor 

y) 

9 

0 

Survey  Totals:  Working  Males  (M) 

Working  Females  (F) 

57.9% 
42.  1% 

100 

0 

ema Ies 

Shading  Key:  |     |  =  Males;   B"^ 
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LEWISTOWN  LABOR  MARKET  AREA 

More  Information  About  the  Working  High  School  Students 

•  Of  the  high  school  students  that  reported  to  be  working 
during  the  school  year,  58.7%  of  those  students  were 
working  in  family  owned  businesses  versus  37.1%  in  non- 
family  owned  businesses. 

•  Most  of  the  working  students  received  pay  (75.6%)  al- 
though 18.6%  worked  for  no  pay. 

•  The  rate  of  pay  for  working  students  was  most  frequently 
in  the  $2.00  -  $2.99  range  (33.0%),  yet  10.8%  received 
higher  rates  of  pay. 

•  Part  time  work  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
working  youth  (84.6%)  yet  a  fair  number  of  youth  were 
working  full  time  (11.2%). 

•  Full  and  part  time  work  were  fairly  equally  distributed 
among  the  races. 

Other  Characteristics  of  the  High  School  Youth 

•  Approximately  76.1%  of  the  youth  in  the  area  have  resided 
in  Montana  ten  or  more  years;  with  13.4%  of  the  youth 
resident  from  five  to  ten  years;  and  7.8%  of  the  youth 
resident  from  one  to  five  years. 
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High  School  Youth  in  the  Miles  City  Labor  Market 
Area 
Survey  Statistics,  December,  1978 


In  December  of  1978,  the  Montana  State  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  Youth  Survey  was  completed 
by    783   high  school  youth  in  the  Miles  City  Labor  Market  Area 
(LMA) . 

The  gender  and  race  composition  of  the  youth  surveyed 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables.   (Age  composition  can 
be  obtained  from  Table  10-C) 


r 

Table  10-A 

Table  10-B 

Gender  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

Racial  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

in  the  Miles  City  Labor  Market  Area, 

December,  1978 

Gender      Number  Surveyed    Percentage 

Race         Nuirber  Surveyed   Percentage 

Males                 382            48.8  % 

White               662               84.5 

% 

American             98               12.5 

% 

Females               395            50.4  % 

Indian 
Black                 1                0.1 

% 

No  Response            6             0.8  % 

Other  Races          12                1.5 

* 

No  Response          10                 1.4 

% 

Survey  Totals     783           100.0  % 

Survey  Totals    783              100.0 

» 
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Highlights  of  Age  Categories  and 
1978  Summer  Work  Status 

The  vast  majority  of 
high  school  students  were 
employed  during  the  prior 
summer  (76.4%).  The  per- 
centage of  working  students 
generally  increased  as  the 
age  level  increased. 

Over  three  fourths  of 
the  students  16  through  19 
were  working  in  the  summer 
as  compared  to  over  half  of 
the  students  in  the  other 
ago  groups. 

20.2*  of  the  students 
had  not  worked  during  the 
prior  summer. 


Table  10-C 

Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in 

Miles  City  Labor  Market  Area 

by  Age  Category  and  by  1978  Summer  Work  Status 

Within  Each  Age  Category 

December,  1978 


Age 
(Years) 

14  S  Under 

15  Yrs 

16  Yrs 

17  Yrs 

18  Yrs 

19  &  Over 

No  Response   (Age) 


Percentage 
-^ ?^ K- 


%        %  Not 

Working   Working 


♦Total 


11.6 
17.4 
22.2 
18.9 
5.2 
0.4 


5.0 
5.6 
6.3 
2.4 
0.8 
0.1 


17.0 

24.6 

29.1 

21.7 

6.  1 

O.S 

0.9 


Survey  Totals  (No  Response=3 . 4%) 


76.4  %    20.2%   100.0% 


Shading  Key:  Working  Summer  |    |   Not  Working  Summer 


Highlights  of  Age  Categories 
and  School  Year  Working  Status 

Approximately  53  out  of 
every  100  high  school  students 
surveyed  reported  that  they 
were  working  during  the 
school  year. 

As  the  age  of  the  students 
Increases,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  larger  percentages  of  the 
students  to  be  working.   This 
tendency  increases  dramatically 
with  the  17  -year-olds  and  older 
ages . 

46.4%  of  all  students  were 
not  working  during  the  school 
year  . 


by  Age 

Table  10-D 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in  the 
Miles  City  Labor  Market  Area 
Category  and  by  School  Year  Working  Status 
Within  Age  Categories,  December,  1978 

Age 

(Years) 

14  &  Under 

15  Yrs 

16  Yrs 

17  Yrs 

18  Yrs 

19  &  Over 
tJo  Respons 

1° 

Percentage           % 

,     2,0    ,    4C1   Working 

%  Not 

Working 

7.  3 
12.9 
15.1 

8.  3 
2.4 
0.1 

* 

'Total 

17.0 

24.6 

29.1 

21.7 

6.1 

0.5 

0.9 

1 

t^M 

( 

PH^^B 

1 

!■■■■ 

1 

■■ 

0.3 

e   (Age; 

Survey 

Totals 

(No  Response =1.0%)    52.6* 

46.4* 

lOC.O* 

Shading  K 

ey :   Wo 

■ 

rking  |    |   Not  Working  H 

•Differences  between  Working  Percent  plus  Not  Working 
Percent  and  the  Total  Percent  are  due  to  Non-Responses. 
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itighlights  of  School  Year 
Working  Status  and  Gender 


The  study  found  52.5% 
of  the  high  school  students 
working  during  the  school 
year.   More  of  the  male 
students  were  working  than 
the  females. 

Most  of  these  students 
worked  less  than  20  hours/ 
week . 

In  the  group  which 
worked  20  or  more  hours/ 
week,  the  females  were  under- 
represented  by  a  ratio  of 
over  2  to  1 . 

46.4%  of  the  students 
did  not  work  daring  the 
school  year. 


Highlights  of  Occupational 
Categories  and  Gender 
(working  high  scnool 
s  tuden t s  only) 

Most  of  the  hign  school 
students  were  found  in  the 
farm/forestry  and  service 
occupations  (63.8%).  Over 
half  of  the  females  were 
working  in  services  with 
the  second  largest  group  in 
farm/forestry.   Few  females 
were  found  in  the  machine 
trades,  bench  work,  or  struc- 
tural categories. 

Males  also  were  most  com- 
monly found  in  farm/forestry 
(21.5%)  and  services  (  9.6%), 
processing,  machine  trades, 
Bench  worl; ,  etc.  (15.9%) 

Twice  as  many  males  as 
females  were  found  in  /arm/ 
forestry . 
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itlon 

of  High  Sch 

ool  Youth  In  the 

Miles  City  Labor  Market  Area                      | 

by  School  Year  Working  Status  and 

by  Gender  Within  Status,     1 
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Working  Status 

Percentag 

e              Total  % 

Not  Working 
During  School  Ye 

Working  During 
School  Year 

P- 

— 1 3^ 

_^ ^0 

a.  1 

^B                   46.4  % 

M 

18.4%.     F 

27.7  % 

1 

P^                      % 

M 

29.6%     F 

2  2  0  % 

y 

Less  Than 
20  Hrs/Wk 

2  0  or  More 
Hrs/Wk 
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11.9  % 

1 

■■1 

M 

12. 2%      F 

• 

1 

■ 

16.1% 
4.5% 

M 

11.2%      F 

No 
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king  Status) 

1.0  » 

Survey  Totals 
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es     (M)   = 

48.8%           100. 0% 

Fe'iales   (F)   = 

50. 4% 

Ho 

Response 

0.8* 

Sh 

ading  Key:  I 

|=Mal 

e  s  ;  H^l  Fern 

ales 

Table  10-F 

Composition  o 

f  High  Schoo 

1  Youth 

Working  Durinq 

the  School  Year  in 

the 

Miles  City 

Labor  Market 

Area 

by  Occupational  Categ 

ory 

and  by  Gender  With 

in  Occupatio 

nal  Categor 

y 

December,  1978 

Occupational  Category 

1^ 

Percenta 
' ¥- 

ge 

-^ 

Total  % 

Prof essiona 1 ,             | 
Technical              m 

n  .0%   F 

0.2% 

0 

2% 

Clerical  and  Sales       [_ 

M 

3.7%   F 

6.4* 

10 
32 

31 

1% 
3% 

5* 

Service                   [_ 

■■^H 

■■ 

M 

0.6*    F 

22.7% 

Farm,  Forestry,  Etc.     L 

■ 

l^H 

M 

2  1.5*   f 

10.0* 

Processing,  Machine 

2.2% 

18 

1% 

Trades,  Bench  Work,     Q 
Structural,  and  Misc.   M 

I 
15.9%   F 

No  Response   (Occupational 

Category) 

7 

8% 

Survey  Totals:  Working 
Working 

Males  (M) 
Females  (F) 

56.7% 
43.3% 

100 

0% 

;  Hm^Femal 

cs 

Shading  Key:  |     |=Males 
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MILES  CITY  LABOR  MARKET  AREA 

More  Information  About  the  Working  High  School  Students 

•  Of  the  high  school  students  that  reported  to  be  working 
during  the  school  year,  52.9%  of  those  students  were 
working  in  family  owned  businesses  versus  41.7%  in  non- 
family  owned  businesses. 

*  Most  of  the  working  students  received  pay  (77.4%)  al- 
though 18.0%  worked  for  no  pay. 

•  The  rate  of  pay  for  working  students  was  most  frequently 
in  the  $2.00  -  $2.99  range  (34.5%),  yet  14.8%  received 
higher  rates  of  pay. 

*  Part  time  work  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
working  youth  (84.0%)  yet  a  fair  number  of  youth  were 
working  full  time  (12.9%). 

.  Full  and  part  time  work  were  relatively  unequally  dis- 
tributed among  the  races.   American  Indians  and  Spanish 
Americans  were  significantly  underrepresented  in  full  time 
employment,  and  whites  somewhat  over-represented  in  both 
full  and  part  time  employment. 

Other  Characteristics  of  the  High  School  Youth 

.  Approximately  75.9%  of  the  High  School  youth  in  the  area 
have  resided  in  Montana  ten  or  more  years;  with  13.7%  of 
the  youth  resident  from  five  to  ten  years;  and  6.5%  of  the 
youth  resident  from  one  to  five  years. 
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High  School  Youth  in  the  Missoula  Labor  Market 
Area 
Survey  Statistics,  December,  1978 


In  December  of  1978,  the  Montana  State  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  Youth  Survey  was  completed 
by    3992   high  school  youth  in  the  Missoula  Labor  Market  Area 
(LMA) . 

The  gender  and  race  composition  of  the  youth  surveyed 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables.   (Age  composition  can 
be  obtained  from  Table  11-C) 


Table  11-A 

Table  11-B 

Gender  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

Racial  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

in  the  Missoula  Labor  Market  Area, 

in  the  Missoula  Labor  Market  Area, 

December,  1978                , 

December,  1978 

Gender      Number  Surveyed    Percentage 

Race         Number  Surveyed   Percentage 

Males                 1953           49.0% 

White                3820               95.7  % 

^«™^la3               2006           50.3  % 

American              76               1.9% 
Indian 

Black                  4               0.0% 

No  Response             28            0.7  ^ 

Other  Races           44               1.2% 

No  Response           48               1.2  % 

Survey  Totals     3992          100.0  % 

Survey  Totals    3992             100.0  % 
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Highlights  of  Age  Categories  and 
1978  Summer  Work  Status 

The  majority  of  high 
school  students  were  employed 
during  the  prior  summer  (70.5%). 
The  percentage  of  working  stu- 
dents generally  increased  as  the 
age  level  increased. 

Over  three  fourths  of  the 
students  17  through  19  were 
working  in  the  summer  as  com- 
pared to  over  half  of  the 
students  in  the  other  age 
groups . 

23.3%  of  the  students 
had  not  worked  during  the  prior 
summer . 


Table  11 -C 

Composition  of  High  Schoo 

1  Youth 

in 

Missoula  Labor  Market  Area 

by  Age 

Categ 

ory  and  by  1978  Summer  Work 
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W 

ithin  Each  Age  Categ 
December,  1978 
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Age 
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% 

%  Not 

% 
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14  &  Under 

15  Yrs 

16  Yrs 

17  Yrs 

18  Yrs 

£_ 

,    2,6  ..^ 1^ 

Working 

8.0 

15.6 

18.8 

20.2 

6.5 

Working 
4  .4 
7  .4 
6.1 
4  .0 
1.2 

*Total 

14.0 
24.7 
26.6 
24.9 
7.9 

1 

■■ 

HB 

1 

MB 

1 

■i 

1 

■ 

19  S  Over 

0.4 

0.2 

0.5 

No  Response 

(Age) 

1.4 

Survey  Totals 

(No  Response=6. 2%) 

7  0.5% 

23.3% 

100.0% 

Shading  Key 

Work 

Working 

Summer  | 

H 

ing  Summer  |    |   Not 

Highlights  of  Age  Categories 
and  School  Year  Working  Status 


Appr 
every  10 
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were  wor 
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As  t 
increase 
for  larg 
students 
tendency 
with  the 
ages  . 

56.8 
not  wcrk 
year  . 


oximately  42  out  of 

0  high  school  students 

reported  that  they 
kincj  during  the 
ear  . 

he  age  of  the  students 
s,  there  is  a  tendency 
er  percentages  of  the 
to  be  working.   This 
increases  dramatically 
17-year-olds  and  older 

%  of  all  students  were 
ing  during  tne  school 


Table  11 -D 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in  the 
Missoula  Labor  Market  Area 
by  Age  Category  and  by  School  Year  Working  Status 
Within  Age  Categories,  December,  1978 


Age 
(Years) 


Percentage 


-»- 


2.0 


-4- 


%        %  Not 

4C1   Working   Working 

9.2 


4.7 
7.4 
11.1 
13.7 
4.6 
0.2 


17.  1 

15.3 

11.1 

3.3 

0.3 


No  Response  (Age) 


Survey  Totals 


(No    Response=0.8%)        42.4% 


Shading    Key:       Working   |  |      Not    Working 


% 

'Total 

14.0 

24.7 

26.6 

24.9 

7.9 

0.5 

1.4 


56.8  %    100 .0  % 


•Differences  between  Working  Percent  plus  Not  Working 
Percent  and  the  Total  Percent  are  due  to  Non-Responses, 
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Highlights  of  School  Year 
Working  Status  and  Gender 


The  study  found  42.4% 
of  the  high  school  students 
working  during  the  school 
year.   The  working  students 
were  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  males  and  females. 

Most  of  these  students 
worked  less  than  20  hours/ 
week  . 

56.8%  of  the  students 
did  not  work  during  the 
school  year. 


Highlights  of  Occupational 
Categories  and  Gender 
(working  high  school 
students  only) 

Most  of  the  high  school 
students  were  found  in  the 
service  occupations  (38.8%). 
Over    half  of  the  females 
were  working  in  services 
with  another  third   in 
clerical/sales.   Few  females 
were  found  in  the  machine 
trades,  bench  work  or  struc- 
tural categories. 

Males  also  were  most 
commonly  found  in  service 
(13.0%)  and  clerical/sales 
(  7.6%),  processing,  machine 
trades,  bench  work,  structur- 
al, etc.  (18.5%)  Four 
times  as  many  males  as  fe- 
males were  found  in  farm/ 
forestry.   They  were  nearly 
evenly  divided  in  the  pro- 
fessional/technical cate- 
gories . 
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Table  11-F 

Composition  of  High  Schoo 
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Missoula  Labor  Market 
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MISSOULA  LABOR  MARKET  AREA 

More  Information  About  the  Working  High  School  Students 

•  Of  the  high  school  students  that  reported  to  be  working 
during  the  school  year,  59.6%  of  those  students  were 
working  in  non- family  owned  businesses  versus  35.4%  in 
family  owned  businesses. 

•  Most  of  the  working  students  received  pay  (87.5%)  although 
7.5%  worked  for  no  pay. 

•  The  rate  of  pay  for  working  students  was  most  frequently 
in  the  $2.00  -  $2.99  range  (47.9%),  yet  21.7%  received 
higher  rates  of  pay. 

■  Part  time  work  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
working  youth  (86.5%)  yet  a  fair  number  of  youth  were 
working  full  time  (10.7%). 

'  Full  and  part  time  work  were  fairly  equally  distributed 
among  the  races.   The  Blacks  and  Spanish  Americans  were 
significantly  underrepresented  in  full-time  work  with 
the  American  Indians  slightly  underrepresented  therein. 

Other  Characteristics  of  the  High  School  Youth 

•  Approximately  66.8%  of  the  High  School  youth  in  the  area 
have  resided  in  Montana  ten  or  more  years;  with  15.6%  of 
the  youth  resident  from  five  to  ten  years;  and  12.3%  of 
the  youth  resident  from  one  to  five  years. 
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High  School  Youth  in  the  Shelby/Cut  Bank  Labor 
Market  Area 
Survey  Statistics,  Decemcer,  1978 


In  December  of  1978,  the  Montana  State  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  Youth  Survey  was  completed 
by    1706   high  school  youth  in  the  Shelby/Cut  Bank  Labor  Market 
Area  (LMA)  . 

The  gender  and  race  composition  of  the  youth  surveyed 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables.   {Age  composition  can 
be  obtained  from  Table  12-C) 


Table  12-A 

Table  12-B 

Gender  Composition  of  Youth 

Surveyed 

Racial  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

in  the  Shelby/Cut  Bank  Labor 

Market  Area, 

in  the  Shelby/Cut  Bank  Labor  Market  Area, 

December,  1978 

December,  1978 

Gender      Number  Surveyed 

Percentage 

Race         Number  Surveyed   Percentage 

Males                  904 

53.0  % 

White              1617               94.8  % 
American             49                2.9  » 

Females                796 

46.1  % 

Indian 
Black                 '7                0.3  ^ 

No  Response            16 

0.9  t 

Other  Races          ^^                0-8  % 
No  Response          20                1.2  * 

Survey  Totals     1706 

100. 0  4 

Survey  Totals   1706              100.0% 
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Highlights  of  Age  Categories  and 
1978  Summer  Work  Status 

The  vast  majority  of 
high  school  students  were 
employed  during  the  prior 
summer  (83.2%).  The  per- 
centage of  working  students 
generally  increased  as  the 
age  level  increased. 

Over  8  out  of  10  of 
the  students  16  through  19 
were  working  in  the  summer. 

13.0%  of  the  students 
had  not  worked  during  the 
prior  summer. 


Table  12-C 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in 
Shelby/Cut  Bank  Labor  Market  Area 

by  Age  Category  and  by  1978  Summer  Work  Status 

Within  Each  Age  Category 

December,  1978 


Age 
(Years) 

14  t   Under 

15  Yrs 

16  Yrs 

17  Yrs 

18  Yrs 

19  &  Over 
No  Response 


Percentage 
£ 1 ?^ ^ 1^ 


*        %  Not 

Working   Working 


•Total 


\ZZM 


11.0 
18.9 
18.8 
24.0 
8.6 
1.3 


2  .1 
3.7 

3  .3 
2.5 
1.2 
0.0 


(Age) 


Shading  Key:  Working  Summer  |    |   Not  Working  Sunmer 


13.9 
23.5 
23  .0 
27.1 
10.1 
1.3 
1.1 


Survey  Totals  (No  Response=3 . 8%)      83.2%     13.0%   100.0% 


Highlights  of  Age  Categories 
and  School  Year  Working  Status 

Approximately  49  out  of 
every  100  high  school  students 
surveyed  reported  that  they 
were  working  during  the 
school  year. 

As  the  age  of  the  students 
increases,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  larger  percentages  of  the 
students  to  be  working.   The 
18-year-olds  do  not  follow  the 
pattern  in  this  labor  narket 
area  as  a  larger  percentage  ar; 
not  working. 

49.7%  of  all  students  were 
not  working  during  the  school 
year. 


Table  12 -D 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in  the 
Shelby/Cut  Bank  Labor  Market  Area 
by  Age  Category  and  by  School  Year  Working  Status 
Within  Age  Categories,  December,  1978 


Age 
(Years) 

1° 

Percentage 

"S 

% 

Working 

14  &  Under 

^■1 

7.2 

15  Yrs 

^H 

I^H 

10.8 

16  Yrs 

^H 

m 

10.7 

17  Yrs 

HBH 

14.4 

18  Yrs 

19  &  Over 

" 

4.7 
0.8 

No  Response   (Age) 


%  Not  % 

Jorking  *Total 

6.7  13.9 

12.3  23.5 

12.0  23.0 

12.5  27.1 

5.3  10.1 

0.5  1.3 

1.0 


Survey  Totals   (No  Respon3e=l . 1% )   49.2  %    49.7%    100.0% 


Shading  Key:   Working  |     |   Not  Workinc 


•Differences  between  Working  Percent  plus  Not  Working 
Percent  and  the  Total  Percent  are  due  to  Non-Responses. 
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'Ilghlights  of  School  Year 
Working  Status  and  Gender 

The  study  found  49.2% 
of  the  high  school  students 
working  during  the  school 
year.   More  of  the  male 
students  were  working  than 
the  females . 

Most  of  these  students 
worked  less  than  20  hours/ 
week  . 

In  the  group  which 
worked  20  or  more  hours/ 
week,  the  females  were 
underrepresented  by  a  ratio 
of  2  to  1. 

49.7%  of  the  students 
did  not  work  during  the 
school  year. 
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Shading  Key:  ( 
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Females 

Highlights  of  Occupational 
Categories  and  Gender 
(working  high  school 
students  only) 

Most  of  the  high  school 
students  were  found  in  the 
farm/forestry  and  service 
occupations  (63.4%).  Over 
half  of  the  females  were 
working  in  services  with 
the  second  largest  group  in 
farm/forestry.   Few  females 
were  found  in  the  machine 
trades,  bench  work,  or  struc- 
tural categories. 

Males  also  were  most  com- 
monly found  in  farm/forestry 
(26.01)  and  services  (10.  li), 
processing,  machine  trades, 
etc.  (11.9%)  . 

Four   times  as  many  males  as 
females  were  found  in  farm/ 
forestry . 
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SHELBY/CUT  BANK  LABOR  MARKET  AREA 

More  Information  About  the  Working  High  School  Students 

■  Of  the  high  school  students  that  reported  to  be  working 
during  the  school  year,  57.4%  of  those  students  were 
working  in  family  owned  businesses  versus  38.7%  in  non- 
family  owned  businesses. 

•  Most  of  the  working  students  received  pay  (82.5%)  al- 
though 13.3%  worked  for  no  pay. 

■  The  rate  of  pay  for  working  students  was  most  frequently 
in  the  $2.00  -  $2.99  range  (31.1%),  yet  13.7%  received 
higher  rates  of  pay. 

'  Part  time  work  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
working  youth  (84.4%)  yet  a  fair  number  of  youth  were 
working  full  time  (12.4%). 

•  There  was  a  relatively  unequal  distribution  of  full  and 
part  time  employment  among  the  races.   The  Black  and  Spanish 
American  youth  were  vastly  overrepresented  in  the  full  time 
work  category,  while  the  American  Indians  were  underrepre- 
sented. 

Other  Characteristics  of  the  High  School  Youth 

•  Approximately  84.4%  of  the  youth  in  the  area  have  resided 
in  Montana  ten  or  more  years;  with  8.1%  of  the  youth 
resident  from  five  to  ten  years  and  4.9%  of  the  youth 
resident  therein  from  one  to  five  years. 
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High  School  Youth  in  the  Billings  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
Survey  Statistics,  December,  1978 


In  December  of  1978,  the  Montana  State  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  Youth  Survey  was  completed 
by  2864    high  school  youth  in  the  Billings  Standard  Metropol- 
itan Statistical  Area.   (SMSA) 

The  gender  and  race  composition  of  the  youth  surveyed 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables.    (Age  composition  can 
be  obtained  from  Table  13-C) 


Table  13-A 

Table  13-B 

Gender  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

Racial  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

in  the  Billings  Standard  Metropolitan 

in  the  Billings  Standard  Metropolitan 

Statistical  Area,  December,  1978 

Statistical  Area,  December,  1978 

Gender      Number  Surveyed    Percentage 

Race         Number  Surveyed   Percentage 

Males               1409             49.2  % 

White               2691                94  .  0  % 

Females            1420             49.6  % 

American             45                1.6* 
Indian 

Black                16                0.6  » 

No  Response          35              1.2  % 

Other  Races          63                 2.2* 

No  Response         48                1.6  » 

Survey  Totals  2864            100.0  % 

Survey  Totals   2864              100.0  » 
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Hlghllgli^s  of  Age  Categories  and 
1978  Summer  Work  Status 
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Table  13  -C 

Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in 

Billings  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 

by  Age  Category  and  by  1978  Summer  Work  Status 

Within  Each  Age  Category 

December,  1978 


Age 
(Years) 

14  s  Under 

15  Yrs 

16  Yrs  I 

17  Yrs  I 

18  Yrs  I 

19  S  Over 

No  Response   (Age) 


Percentage 
^ ?^ ^ 


%        %  Not 
Working   Working 


1.2 

12  .0 

23.0 

26.6 

8.7 

0.5 


.3 

7.4 
6.5 
5.  1 
1.4 

0.1 


% 

•Total 


Survey  Totals  (No  Response=5 . 9%) 


73.1' 


Shading  Key:  Working  Summer  |    |   Not  Working  Summer 


1.7 
21.5 
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0.7 
1.7 


2  1.0%   100.0% 


Highlights  of  Age  Categories 
and  School  Year  Working  Status 
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Table  13-D 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in  the 
Billings  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
by  Age  Category  and  by  School  Year  Working  Status 
Within  Age  Categories,  December,  1978 


•Differences  between  Working  Percent  plus  Not  Working 
Percent  and  the  Total  Percent  are  due  to  Nor -Responses . 
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Highlights  of  School  Year 
Working  Status  and  Gender 

The  study  found  51.9% 
of  the  high  school  students 
working  during  the  school 
year.   The  working  students 
were  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  males  and  females. 

Over  half  of  the  males 
worked  20  or  more  hours/ 
week.   Half  of  the  females 
worked  20  or  more  hours/week; 
half  worked  less  than  20 
hours/week . 

46.8%  of  the  students 
did  not  work  during  the 
school  year. 


Table   13-E 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in  the 
Billings  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
by  School  Year  Working  Status  and  by  Gender  within  Status, 

December,  1973 


Not  Working 
During  School  Year 


Working  During 
School  Year 


M      22.3%.  F      24.1% 


M      26.3  *  F      25.0    » 


46.8% 


51.9% 


Less  Than 
20  Hrs/Wk 

20  or  More 
Hrs/Wk 


M    8.9»     F   11.3% 


20.  5% 


25.9% 


M   14.4  *      F   11.3  « 


No  Response  (Working  Status) 


1.3* 


Survey  Totals:  Males  (M)  =  49.2  * 
Females  (F)  =  49.6  % 
Ho  Response   =     1.2   % 


100 .0* 


Shading    Key:    |  |  =  M  a  1  e  s  ;     J|=Females 


Highlights  of  Occupational 
Categories  and  Gender 
(working  high  school 
students  only) 

Most  of  the  high  school 
students  were  found  in  the 
service  occupations  (37.9%). 
Almost  half  of  the  females 
were  working  in  services 
with  another  third   in 
clerical/sales.   Few  females 
were  found  in  the  machine 
trades,  bench  work  or  struc- 
tural categories. 

Males  also  were  most 
commonly  found  in  service 
(15.9%)  and  clerical/sales 
(  9.1%) ,  processing,  mach- 
ine trades,  bench  work, 
etc .   (12.0%).   Three 
times  as  many  males  as  fe- 
males were  found  in  farm/ 
forestry.   They  were  nearly 
evenly  divided  in  the  pro- 
fessional/technical cate- 
gories. 


Table  1 3 -F 

Composition 
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Year  in 

the 

Billings  Standar 

d  Metropolitan  Statistical 

Area 

by  Occu 

pational  Gate 

gory 

and  by  Gender  Within  Occupational  Category 

December,  1978 

Occupational  Category 

Percentage 

^ > ¥ -- 

^ 

Total  % 

Prof e  ss lonal , 
Technical 

Clerical  and  Sales 
Service 

n 

M    1.1  %   F 

0.9  % 

2 
26 
37 

.0 

.0 

9 

■■IH 

H 

M    9.1%   F 

17.7  % 

■■ 

I 

M   15.9  %   F 

22.0% 

Farm,  Forestry,  Etc. 

m 

M    3.3  »   F 

1.2  » 

5 

0 

Processing,  Machine 
Trades,  Bench  Work, 
Structural,  and  Misc. 

1.5  % 

13 

5 

1         1 

M  12.0  %   F 

No  Response  (Occupational  Cateaorv) 

14 

8 

Survey  Totals:  Workin 
Work  in 

g  Males  (M) 
g  Females  (F) 

51  .  3% 
43.7% 
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0 

es;   ^B^Femalos 

_ 

Shading  Key:  |     |=Mal 
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BILLINGS  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN 
STATISTICAL  AREA 

More  Information  About  the  Working  High  School  Students 

•  Of  the  high  school  students  that  reported  to  be  working 
during  the  school  year,  almost  80%  of  those  students  were 
working  in  non- family  owned  businesses, 

•  Most  of  the  working  students  received  pay  (90.8%)  although 
3.8%  worked  for  no  pay. 

'  The  rate  of  pay  for  working  students  was  most  frequently  in 
the  $2.00  -  $2.99  range  (62.4%),  yet  about  one  fifth  of  the 
students  received  higher  rates  of  pay  (20.3%). 

•  Part  time  work  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  working 
youth  (85.7%)  yet  a  fair  number  of  youth  were  working  full 
time  (13.5%). 

•  Full  and  part  time  work  was  equally  distributed  among  the 
races  according  to  their  respective  numbers. 

Other  Characteristics  of  the  High  School  Youth 

•  Approximately  71.7%  of  the  youth  have  resided  in  Montana  ten 
or  more  years,  with  15.4%  residing  therein  five  to  ten  years, 
and  the  remainder  fewer  than  five  years. 
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High  School  Youth  in  the  Great  Falls  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area, 
Survey  Statistics,  December,  1978 


In  December  of  1978,  the  Montana  State  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  Youth  Survey  was  completed 
by  2256    high  school  youth  in  the  Great  Falls  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area  (SMSA) . 

The  gender  and  race  composition  of  the  youth  surveyed 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables.    (Age  composition  can 
be  obtained  from  Table  14-C) 


Table  14-A 

Gender  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

in  the  Great  Falls  Standard  Metropolitan 

Statistical  Area,  December,  1978 


Table  14-B 

Racial  Composition  of  Youth  Surveyed 

in  the  Great  Falls  Standard  Metropolitan 

Statistical  Area,  December,  1978 


Gender      Number  Surveyed    Percentage 


Race 


Number  Surveyed   Percentage 


Males 


Females 


1110 


1128 


No  Response 


18 


49.2% 


50.0  % 


0.8  % 


White 

2126 

94 

2  * 

American 

49 

2 

2   % 

Indian 

Black 

24 

1 

1  » 

Other  Races 

34 

1 

5  % 

No  Response 

23 

1 

0  % 

Survey  Totals  2256 


100. 0  « 


Survey  Totals 


!56 


100.0  % 
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Highlights  of  Age  Categories  and 
1978  Summer  Work  Status 


The  majority  of  high 
school  students  were  em- 
ployed during  the  prior 
summer  (66.1%).   The  per- 
centage of  working  students 
generally  increased  as  the 
age  level  increased. 

Over  three  fourths  of 
the  students  18  through  19 
were  working  in  the  summer 
as  compared  to  over  half  of 
the  students  in  the  other 
age  groups. 

25.5%  of  the  students 
had  not  worked  during  the 
prior  summer . 


Table  14  -C 

Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in 

Great  Falls  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 

by  Age  Category  and  by  1978  Summer  Work  Status 

Within  Each  Age  Category 

December,  1978 


a 


Age 
(Years) 

14  S  Under 

15  Yrs 

16  Yrs  I 

17  Yrs  d 

18  Yrs  [H 

19  &  Over 

No  Response  (Age) 


Percentage 


%  Not 


-4- 


-^ 


40    Working   Working 


% 

•Total 


1.7 

12.5 
18  .2 
24.2 
8.1 
0.4 


0.7 
8.1 
7  .6 
7  .0 
1.6 
0.1 


2.7 
23  .9 
28.  1 
32.8 
10.2 
0.6 
1.6 


Survey  Totals  (No  Response=  3  .  4  % ) 


66.1  % 


25.5%   100.0% 


Shading  Key:  Working  Summer  |    |   Not  Working  Summer 


Highlights  of  Age  Categories 
and  School  Year  Working  Status 
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58.0%  of  all  students  were 
working  during  the  school 


Table  14-D 
Composition  of  High  School  Youth  in  the 
Great  Falls  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 

by  Age  Category  and  by  School  Year  Working  Status 
Within  Age  Categories,  December,  1978 


Age 
(Years) 


Percentage 


%  Not 


J^ 


4Q   Working   Working   *Total 


0.8 
6.4 
10.  2 
16.8 
5.5 
0.1 


1.9 
17.2 
17.5 
15.8 

4.7 
.4 


No  Response  (Age) 


2.7 
23  .9 
28.1 
32  .8 
10.2 
0.6 
1.7 


Survey  Totals  (No  Response=  1 .  1% )  40.9%      53.0%    100.0% 


Shading  Key:   Working  |    I   Not  Working 


•Differences  between  Working  Percent  plus  Hot  Working 
Percent  and  the  Total  Percent  are  due  to  lion-Responses. 
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Highlights  of  School  Year 
Working  Status  and  Gender 


The  study  found  40.9% 
of  the  high  school  students 
working  during  the  school 
year.   The  working  students 
were  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  males  and  females. 

Over  half  of  these 
students  worked  20  or  nore 
hours/week . 

58.0%  of  the  students 
did  not  work  during  the 
school  year. 
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Highlights  of  Occupational 
Categories  and  Gender 
(working  high  school 
students  only) 

Most  of  the  high  school 
students  were  found  in  the 
service  occupations  (39.1%). 
Almost  half  of  the  females 
were  working  in  services 
with  another  third   in 
clerical/sales.   Few  females 
were  found  in  the  machine 
trades,  bench  work  or  struc- 
tural categories. 

Males  also  were  most 
commonly  found  in  service 
(16.3%)  and  clerical/sales 
(  9.2%),  processing,  mach- 
ine trades,  bench  work, 
etc.  (12  .  3%)  .    Four 
times  as  many  males  as  fe- 
males were  found  in  farm/ 
forestry.   They  were  nearly 
evenly  divided  in  the  pro- 
fessional/technical cate- 
gor  ies . 


Table  14 -F 

Composition  of  High  School  Youth 

WorkinQ  Durina  the  School 

Year  in 

the 

Great  Falls  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 

Area 

by  Occupational  Gate 

gory 

and  by  Gender  Within  Occupational  Cat 
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December,  1978 

Occupational  Category          Percent 

,0 , ^ 
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4^ 

Total  % 
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More  Information  About  the  Working  High  School  Students 

■  Of  the  high  school  students  that  reported  to  be  working 
during  the  school  year,  71.8%  of  those  students  were 
working  in  non-family  owned  businesses  versus  23.0%  in 
fsimily  owned  businesses. 

•  Most  of  the  working  students  received  pay  (89.4%)  al- 
though 5.0%  worked  for  no  pay. 

■  The  rate  of  pay  for  working  students  was  most  frequently 
in  the  $2.00  -  $2.99  range  (52.5%),  yet  19.3%  received 
higher  rates  of  pay. 

•  Part  time  work  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
working  youth  (85.0%)  yet  a  fair  number  of  youth  were 
working  full  time  (13.0%). 

Full  and  part  time  work  was  almost  equally  distributed 
among  the  races.   It  was  generally  the  minorities  which 
were  overrepresented  in  the  full  time  employment  figures. 
The  white  race  was  underrepresented  in  full  time  employ- 
ment. 

Other  Characteristics  of  the  High  School  Youth 

'  Approximately  71.3%  of  the  High  School  youth  in  the  area 
have  resided  in  Montana  ten  or  more  years,  with  13.6% 
resident  from  five  to  ten  years,  and  another  11.5%  having 
resided  in  Montana  from  one  to  five  years. 
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APPENDIX  I 


S.O.I.C.C.  YOUTH  SURVEY 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


I-l 


STATE  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 
YOUTH  SURVEY  INSTRUCTIONS 


PLEASE  NOTE:   Completion  of  this  form  is  Strictly  Voluntary  and 
all  data  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence  under  the  non- 
disclosure law  governing  this  agency.   DO  NOT  SIGN  YOUR  NAME  TO 
THIS  SURVEY. 

STEP  1.    Under  county  of  residence  write  down  the  name  of  the 
county  in  which  you  live. 

STEP  2.    Enter  your  social  security  number,  if  you  have  one. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  social  security  number,  write 
"none".   If  you  have  a  social  security  number  but 
do  not  know  your  number,  enter  N/A. 

STEP  3.    Year  of  birth. 

STEP  4.    Indicate  -  sex,  school  grade,  race 

STEP  5.    Indicate  if  you  are  handicapped  and  identify  type  of 
handicap. 

STEP  6.    Indicate  how  long  you  have  lived  in  Montana  by  circling 
appropriate  number  of  years. 

STEP  7.    Indicate  if  you  are  working  or  not  working. 

STEP  8.    Indicate  if  you  are  working  full-time  or  part-time. 

Full  time  work  is  any  job  requiring  20  hours  per  week 
or  more.   Part-time  is  less  than  20  hours. 

STEP  9.    Indicate  if  you  are  working  for  your  parents  on  a  ranch, 
farm,  or  any  other  type  of  business. 

STEP  10.   Indicate  if  you  are  paid  or  unpaid. 

STEP  11.   Indicate  the  average  number  of  hours  you  work  per  week 
and  wages  paid. 

STEP  12.   Briefly  describe  job  duties. 

STEP  13.   Indicate  if  you  worked  this  past  summer. 


1-2 


S.  0.  I.  C.  C.  YOUTH  SURVEY 


County  of  Residence:       Social  Security  Number:      Year  of  Birth: 


PLEASE  CIRCLF.  APPROPRIATE  ANSWERS; 

SEX:   1.   Male     2.   Female  SCHOOL  GRADE:   9   10   11   12 

RACE:  1.   White  *•   Spanish  American 

2.  American  Indian  5.   Oriental/Asian 

3.  Black  6.   Other  (Specify) 


ARE  YOU  HANDICAPPED?   1.   Yes   2.   No 

IF  SO,  CIRCLE  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  CONDITIONS: 

1.  Hard  of  hearing  5.  Speech  Impaired 

2.  Deaf  6.  Visually  impaired 

3.  Other  health  impaired  7.  Learning  disability 

4.  Orthopedically  impaired  8.  Other  (Speclfy)_ 

HOW  LONG  HAVE  YOU  LIVED  IN  MONTANA? 

1.  Less  than  1  year  3.   5  to  10  years 

2.  1  to  4  years  4.   10  or  more  years 

ARE  YOU  CURRENTLY  WORKING?   1.   Yes 

2.   No 

ARE  YOU  WORKING:   1.   Full-time   or   2.   Part-time 

IF  WORKING,  IS  THIS  WORK  IN  YOUR  FAMILY-OWNED  FARM,  RANCH,  OR  OTHER  BUSINESS? 

1.   Yes   2.   No 

ARE  YOU:   1.   Paid    or    2.   Unpaid 

IF  WORKING:   I  work (number)  of  hours  per  week,  and  my  wages  are  $ 

Per  hour;  $ /week;  $ /month. 

IF  YOU  ARE  WORKING,  DESCRIBE  YOUR  JOB  DUTIES: 


DID  YOU  WORK  THIS  SUMMER?    1.   Yes     2.   No 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 
IN  COMPLETING  THIS  FORM 
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APPENDIX  II 
MONTANA  SOICC  YOUTH  SURVEY 
INFORMATION  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES  USED 

The  next  to  the  last  item  on  the  survey  questionnaire  is,  "If  you  are 
working,  describe  your  job  duties."   The  descriptions  provided  by  the  students 
responding  to  this  item  were  given  codes  from  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles  (DOT).   The  occupational  categories  defined  by  the  DOT  were  then  used 
in  the  preparation  of  this  report.   Categories  are  the  broadest  grouping  of 
occupations  in  the  DOT. 

The  DOT  definitions  and  sample  occupations  from  the  youth  survey  for 

each  occupational  category  are  given  below. 

Professional,  Technical:   This  category  includes  occupations  concerned 
with  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  such  fields  as 
engineering,  social  sciences,  medicine,  the  arts,  etc.   Also 
included  are  occupations  in  support  of  scientific  and  engineering 
activities.   Because  most  of  these  occupations  require  substantial 
educational  preparation,  few  high  school  students  hold  jobs  clas- 
sified in  this  category.   Some  survey  occupations  that  do  fall 
within  this  category  are  drafting  assistant,  diet  clerk,  tutor  and 
food  caterer. 

Clerical  and  Sales:   Clerical  occupations  include  activities  which  prepare, 
transcribe,  systematize  and  preserve  written  communications  and 
records;  distribute  information;  and  collect  accounts.   Sales 
occupations  include  activities  concerned  with  influencing  customers 
in  favor  of  a  commodity  or  service  and  closely  related  activities 
which  may  not  involve  actual  participation  in  the  sales  transactions. 
Youth  survey  occupations  classified  in  this  category  include  sec- 
retary, cashier,  checker,  gift  wrapper  and  newspaper  carrier. 

Service:   This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  providing 
domestic  services  in  private  households;  preparing  and  serving 
food  and  drink  in  commercial,  institutional,  or  other  establish- 
ments; performing  cleaning  and  maintenance  services  to  building 
interiors;  etc.   Sample  occupations  in  this  category  from  the 
high  school  youth  survey  are  babysitter,  car  hop,  cook's  helper, 
pin  setter,  orderly  and  janitor. 

Farm,  Forestry:   This  category  includes  activities  concerned  with  plant 
and  animal  life  and  products;  logging,  caring  for  parks,  gardens 
and  grounds;  and  providing  related  services.   Occupations  des- 
cribed on  the  youth  survey  which  fall  within  this  category  are 
farm  equipment  operator,  ranch  laborer-,  logger  and  animal  trapper. 

Processing:   Occupations  in  this  category  are  concerned  with  preparing 
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(refining,  mixing,  treating)  working  materials  for  use  as  basic 
materials,  as  stock  for  further  manufacturing  treatment,  or  for 
sale  as  finished  products  for  commercial  users.   Among  the  youth 
survey  occupations  in  this  category  are  fry  cook,  baker's  helper 
and  produce  sorter. 

Machine  Trades:   This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  oper- 
ating machines  that  cut,  bore,  mill,  print,  etc.  such  materials 
as  metal,  paper,  wood,  plastics,  etc.   Installation,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  machines  as  well  as  weaving,  knitting,  spinning 
and  otherwise  working  textiles  are  also  included.   Youth  survey 
occupations  classified  in  this  category  include  auto  mechanic, 
small  engine  repairer,  printer  and  sawmill  worker. 

Benchwork:   This  category  includes  occupations  that  use  body  members, 
hand-tools  and  bench  machines  to  fabricate,  inspect  or  repair 
relatively  small  objects  (jewelry,  light  bulbs,  footwear,  clothing, 
etc.).   The  work  is  usually  performed  at  a  specific  position  in 
a  mill,  plant  or  shop,  at  a  bench,  worktable  or  conveyor.   Oc- 
cupations from  the  youth  survey  included  in  this  category  are 
TV  repairer,  electronics  tester  and  sewing  machine  operator. 

Structural  Work:   This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with 
fabricating,  erecting,  paving,  repairing,  etc.  structures  and 
structural  parts  such  as  bridges,  buildings,  roads,  motor  ve- 
hicles, girders,  etc.   Among  the  survey  occupations  in  this  cate- 
gory are  auto  body  repair  helper,  electrician  helper,  road  laborer 
and  roofer  helper. 

Miscellaneous:   This  category  includes  occupations  which  transport  people 
and  cargo  by  various  methods;  package  and  move  materials  in  and 
around  establishments;  extract  minerals  from  the  earth;  produce 
and  distribute  utilities;  involve  modeling  for  artistic  represen- 
tations; provide  production  services  for  the  electronic  media; 
produce  graphics;  etc.   Youth  survey  occupations  in  this  category 
include  milker  machine  operator,  truck  driver,  bagger,  all-around 
logger  and  motion  picture  projectionist. 
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APPENDIX  III 


COUNTY 


LMA/SMSA 


PAGE 


Beaverhead 

Big  Horn 

Blaine 

Broadwater 

Carbon 

Carter 

Cascade 

Chouteau 

Custer 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Deer  Lodge 

Fallon 

Fergus 

Flathead 

Gallatin 

Garfield 

Glacier 

Golden  Valley 

Granite 

Hill 

Jefferson 

Judith  Basin 

Lake 

Lewis  and  Clark 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Madison 

McCone 

Meagher 

Mineral 

Missoula 

Musselshell 

Park 

Petroleum 

Phillips 

Pondera 

Powder  River 

Powell 

Prairie 

Ravalli 

Richland 

Roosevelt 

Rosebud 

Sanders 

Sheridan 

Silver  Bow 

Stillwater 

Sweet  Grass 

Teton 

Toole 

Treasure 

Valley 

Wheatland 

Wibaux 

Yellowstone 


Anaconda/Butte 

Hardin/Red  Lodge 

Havre 

Helena 

Hardin/Red  Lodge 

Miles  City 

Great  Falls  (SMSA) 

Shelby/Cut  Bank 

Miles  City 

Glasgow 

Glendive 

Anaconda/Butte 

Miles  City 

Lewistown 

Kalispell 

Bozeman 

Glendive 

Shelby/Cut  Bank 

Lewistown 

Anaconda/Butte 

Havre 

Helena 

Lewistown 

Kalispell 

Helena 

Havre 

Kalispell 

Anaconda/Butte 

Glendive 

Bozeman 

Missoula 

Missoula 

Lewistown 

Bozeman 

Lewistown 

Glasgow 

Shelby/Cut  Bank 

Miles  City 

Anaconda/Butte 

Glendive 

Missoula 

Glendive 

Glasgow 

Miles  City 

Missoula 

Glasgow 

Anaconda/Butte 

Hardin/Red  Lodge 

Hardin/Red  Lodge 

Shelby/Cut  Bank 

Shelby/Cut  Bank 

Miles  City 

Glasgow 

Lewistown 

Glendive 

Billings  (SMSA) 


4 
20 
24 
28 
20 
40 
56 
48 
40 
12 
16 

4 
40 
36 
32 

8 
16 
48 
36 

4 
24 
28 
36 
32 
28 
24 
32 

4 
16 

8 
44 
44 
36 

8 
36 
12 
48 
40 

4 
16 
44 
16 
12 
40 
44 
12 

4 
20 
20 
48 
48 
40 
12 
36 
16 
52 
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LMA/SMSA 


COUNTIES 


LMA/SMSA 


COUNTIES 


Anaconda/Butte 


Bozeman 


Beaverhead 
Deer  Lodge 
Granite 
Madison 
Powell 
Silver  Bow 

Gallatin 

Meagher 

Park 


Kalispell 


Lewistown 


Flathead 

Lake 

Lincoln 

Fergus 

Golden  Valley 
Judith  Basin 
Musselshell 
Petroleum 
Wheatland 


Glasgow 


Glendive 


Hardin/Red  Lodge 


Daniels 
Phillips 
Roosevelt 
Sheridan 

Valley 

Dawson 

Garfield 

McCone 

Prairie 

Richland 

Wibaux 

Big  Horn 
Carbon 
Stillwater 
Sweet  Grass 


Miles  City 


Missoula 


Shelby/Cut  Bank 


Carter 

Custer 

Fallon 

Powder  River 

Rosebud 

Treasure 

Mineral 
Missoula 
Ravalli 
Sanders 

Chouteau 

Glacier 
Pondera 
Teton 
Toole 


Havre 


Helena 


Blaine 

Hill 

Liberty 

Broadwater 
Jefferson 
Lewis  S  Clark 


Billings  SMSA 
Great  Falls  SMSA 


Yellowstone 

Cascade 
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APPENDIX  IV 

MONTANA  SOICC  YOUTH  SURVEY 
"DATA-BOOK"  INFORMATION  FOR  LMA'S  AND  SMSA'S 

The  "Data-Book"  contains  a  series  of  computer  reports  that  were  prepared 
in  order  to  analyze  the  survey  results  for  this  report.   The  "Data-Book"  contains 
three  major  sections  in  which  each  Labor  Market  Area  (LMA)  or  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  is  given  separate  tabular  treatment  for  se- 
lected variables  (response  items)  from  the  survey  results.   The  tables  provide 
numbers,  percentages  and  statistical  calculations  sufficient  for  any  level  of 
analysis  that  may  be  needed. 

Section  one  of  the  "Data-Book"  contains  the  high  school  students'  re- 
sponses presented  by  their  age  groups  (as  the  row  variable  in  all  of  the 
tables)  and  separate  tables  are  prepared  for  each  LMA  or  SMSA  on  the  following 
variables  (as  the  column  variables  in  each  table):   The  students'  genders; 
occupational  work  category;  current  employment  status;  paid  work  status;  working 
hours  per  week;  hourly  rate  of  pay;  and  summer  work  status. 

Section  two  of  the  "Data-Book"  is  organized  like  section  one  except  that 
the  row  variable  is  gender  (male,  female)  in  each  table  for  each  LMA  or  SMSA. 
Section  two  contains  all  of  the  columnar  variables  that  were  mentioned  in 
section  one  plus  the  item  on  whether  or  not  the  students  were  working  in  a 
family-owned  business. 

Section  three  of  the  "Data-Book  selected  only  those  students  who 
responded  that  they  were  working,  by  LMA  or  SMSA.   The  row  variable  in  all 
tables  in  this  section  is  the  working  students'  response  to  whether  they 
were  working  full  time,  part  time,  etc.   The  column  variables  in  this  report 
include:   Race,  age  group,  occupational  category,  family-owned  business  status, 
paid  or  unpaid  status,  hours  worked  per  week,  hourly  rate  of  pay,  and  summer 
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employment  status. 

If  the  reporting  variables  in  which  the  reader  is  interested  are  not 
included  in  the  "Data-Book",  the  data  can  be  obtained  from  the  computer 
magnetic  tape  and  custom  processed  according  to  the  user's  needs  at  cost 
recovery  rates.   Contact  the  Montana  SOICC  office  for  further  information. 
The  address  is  P.  0.  Box  1728,  Helena,  MT  59601;  (406)  449-2741. 
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APPENDIX  V 

MONTANA   SO  ICC   YOUTH  SURVEY 
STATISTICAL    INFERENCES   REPORT   FOR   LMA ' S   AND    SMSA'S 

According  to  accepted  survey  references^,  calcuations  can  be  performed 
to  estimate  the  sample  size  that  must  be  taken  from  a  population  in  order  to 
make  inferences  to  the  entire  population  with  various  levels  of  probable  ac- 
curacy that  the  inferences  thus  made  will  be  correct.   If  one  surveys  an 
entire  population,  the  inferences  made  from  that  survey  are  100%  correct; 
if  less  than  the  entire  population  is  surveyed,  the  inferences  are  less 
than  100%  correct. 

Usually  it  is  not  technically  or  economically  feasible  to  survey  an 
entire  population  in  order  to  make  inferences  about  that  population  with  a 
high  degree  of  certainty.   Fortunately,  the  science  of  statistics  has  demon- 
strated that  massive  surveys  do  not  have  to  be  undertaken  in  order  to  make 
quite  accurate  estimates  concerning  an  entire  population.   The  Gallup  and 
Harris  polls  are  examples  of  surveys  that  estimate  the  nation  with  only  a  few 
thousand  people  in  the  samples.   Obviously,  these  samples  are  carefully  se- 
lected and  processed. 

This  Appendix  reports  the  sample  sizes  (number  of  high  school  students 
that  would  have  to  have  been  surveyed)  necessary  for  each  LMA  or  SMSA  in  order 
to  estimate  at  95%  confidence  level  the  proportions  of  the  total  population 
of  high  school  students  in  that  LMA  or  SMSA.   In  other  words,  95  times  in  100, 
inferences  made  about  the  population  on  the  basis  of  information  derived  from 
the  sample  would  be  accurate  for  the  population. 

The  table  on  page  V-3  lists  for  each  LMA  and  SMSA  the  sample 
sizes  that  would  be  required  to  estimate  the  worst-case  proportion  in  the  total 


Mendenhall,  William;  Ott,  Lyman;  Schaeffer,  Richard  L.;  Elementary  Survey  Sampling;  tXjxbury  Press;  California, 
1971,  pgs.  46-^7. 
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population  of  that  LMA  or  SMSA  with  95%  confidence.   The  table  also  presents 
the  youth  survey  sample  size  that  was  actually  obtained  from  each  area.   In 
all  LMA's  and  SMSA's  the  survey  sample  size  obtained  was  far  in  excess  of  the 
sample  size  calculated  as  required  for  95%  confidence  inferences. 

Because,  in  each  LMA  and  SMSA,  the  size  of  the  survey  response  obtained 
far  exceeded  the  95%  confidence  sample  size  required,  it  can  be  inferred  that 
the  percentage  expressed  in  these  LMA  and  SMSA  reports  accurately  represents 
the  total  population  percentages  for  each  LMA  or  SMSA.   The  one  exception  is 
the  Bozeman  LMA.   The  survey  response  from  the  Bozeman  Labor  Market  Area  in- 
cludes no  data  on  students  attending  Bozeman  High  School.   Consequently,  it 
is  very  likely  that  the  information  for  this  LMA  contains  a  rural  bias  that 
is  not  truly  representative  of  the  area  as  a  whole. 
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Estimated  Sample 

Estimated  Size  of  Size  Required  for     Actual  Sample 

LMA/SMSA    High  School  Population  95%   Confidence  Size  Obtained 

LABOR  MARKET  AREAS 

Anaconda/Butte       5080  371  3446 

Bozeman*              3337  357  768 

Glasgow               2728  349  1600 

Glendive               2140  337  1522 

Hardin/Red  Lodge     2099  336  996 

Havre                 2022  334  1072 

Helena                3535  359  1794 

Kalispell             6055  375  3719 

Lewistown             1878  330  1212 

Miles  City            2440  344  783 

Missoula              7489  380  3992 

Shelby/Cut  Bank      2921  352  1706 

STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS 


Billings  5655  374  2864 

Great  Falls  4668  369  2256 


Totals  52,047  4,967  27,730 

*   In  the  Bozeman  labor  market  area  the  sample  did  not  include  a 
sizable  proportion  of  the  high  school  youth  in  the  LMA  since 
Bozeman  High  School  is  not  included  in  the  survey  responses 
obtained. 


Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  Montana  Education  Directory  1978-79. 
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SAMPLE  SIZE  ^ 
CALCULATION  FORMULA 


Calculations  to  estimate  the  sample  size  required 
to  estimate  a  population  proportion  (p)  with  a 
bound  on  the  error  of  estimation  (B), 


Npq 
n=  *--^ 


With 


(N-1) • D  +  (pq) 


n  =  sample  size  required 

N  =  population  size 

p  =  population  proportion  being  estimated 

q  =  1-p,  the  remainder  of  the  population 

proportion 
B  =  bound  of  error  on  the  estimate  =  ,05%  = 

1.00-.95  for  95%  accuracy 

2 
D  =  B  /4  by  the  emperical  rules  to  conservatively 

estimate  variance  to  four  standard  deviations 
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Helena,  Montana  59601 
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OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


The  Montana  State  Employment  Security  Division  maintains 
24  local  Job  Service  Offices  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Montana.  You  are  invited  to  call  on  any  of  these  offices 
for  assistance  in  filling  positions  in  your  organization, 
additional  labor  market  information,  and  for  other 
services  in  connection  with  your  employment  problems. 


500  copies  of  this  publicatior 
a  unit  cost  of  $1.93  per  copy, 
of  $967.00  which  includes  $625 
$342.00  for  distribution. 
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